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he Present Number of the Magazine will be received by its friends as 

another opportunity upon which they may well congratulate them- 
selves, for vital, heart to heart contact with living workers, their substi- 
tutes “at the front.” 

Two topics call for special attention at this time, “Our Bible Work” 
and “Woman’s Work”; and it will be noted that the table of contents men- 
tions various interesting articles and items under both heads, in addition 
to other material not directly pertaining to these subjects. Mrs. M. B. 
Ingalls completes, this year, fifty years of service in Burma. Her reminis- 
cent article will be appreciated. Dr. R. G. Seymour on “The Word of God, 
First” is a welcome contributor to our columns. The articles by Mr. Phinney 
and others on Bible translation are timely and helpful. Dr. Smith’s “Review 
of Hannah Marshman, the First Woman Missionary,” while somewhat 
lengthy, will repay careful reading. Mrs. A. M. Bacon, the honorary sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Society of the West, from her long experience in 
dealing with missionaries at home on furlough, knows whereof she speaks 
in her “Plea for a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Missionaries.” 
The more distinctively woman’s articles by Dr. Breed and Miss Dyer will 
be read with appreciation. 

Lack of space alone prevents mention of other contributions, which, 


while not so pretentious as to length, will prove just as interesting and 
helpful. 


he Revival in Japan.— Nothing that has hitherto occurred in the history 

of Christian work in Japan is more significant or promising than the 
great spiritual quickening which has recently occurred there. It began 
where all true revivals begin, with the simple-hearted, praying Christians 
in the native church. 

The evidence which the movement presents of great humbling of 
heart on account of sin, of readiness to subordinate conventionalties so 
difficult for the Japanese mind, and to labor “every one over against his 
own house,” and to exalt the preaching of “Jesus Christ and him crucified” 
is very cheering. It must also afford great comfort to the missionaries. 
that God has not forgotten their long years of faithful labor in sowing the 
good seed. We may also look for such a deepening of the roots of the pre- 
vailing life of the native church from this time on as we could not have- 
hoped for from any other cause. 

We are not so anxious to hear of the great numbers that are now likely- 
to be brought into the churches—probably several thousands—as we are to. 
know that the same signs which characterized and marked the initiation of 


the work continue and prevail. “It is not by might, nor by powcr, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
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D«: Henry C. Mabie, the Home Secretary of the Union, is planning to 
attend meetings of the state conventions in October, in the following 
states: South Dakota, Nebraska, lowa, Minnesota, Kansas and Missour.. 


he Sermon of Rev. Emory W. Hunt, D. D., preached before the missior - 
ary societies at the anniversaries at Springfield, which produced s 


strong an impression, has been published in a neat pamphlet form. Th» 
title, “Vital Issues,” is aptly chosen. The discussion merits the wides. 
reading and most thoughttul reflection. Copies can be had from th: 
headquarters of the Missionary Union, Boston; the Home Mission Societ, , 

New York; or the Publication Society, Philadelphia ; or from District Sec. 
retaries. Price, 5 cents. 


he “Handbook for 1901-1902” has just been issued, and is available, 
postpaid, to all. who desire it. The Handbook is designed chiefly for 
reference respecting fundamental data as to the affairs of the Union. 

The arrangement of matter this year is on a new principle, rendering 
the status more perceptible at sight. The maps have been revised and 
there is an entirely new one on the Philippine Islands. 

In sending for the Handbook address, “Literature Department,” A. }}. 
M. U., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


ad 


“A ow! the Missionary Watchword for Each Generation.” This is the 

title of a little booklet written by Dr. Henry C. Mabie, Home Secre- 
tary of the Missionary Union, and just issued by the Fleming H. Reveii 
Company. 

This brief treatise is really a plea for the right subjective attitude in 
the matter of time toward universal world evangelization. 

The discussion proceeds upon the basal Biblical principle, that so far as 
man’s relation to any Christian duty or work is concerned the only time in 
which he can legitimately plan to act is now—the present instant. What- 
ever general program of history God may have, objectively speaking, 
and however long or short periods of time may be involved‘in the outwork- 
ing of divine purposes, man’s part is instant compliance with the immediate 
requirement, leaving wholly to God the outcome of such action, as to 
“times and seasons.” The author thinks the habit of mind cultivated by 
such artificial: time-period phrases as “this generation” employed in the 
watchword of the student volunteer movement is unfortunate and mis- 
leading, however well intended, and that the assumption that indefinitely 
long xons of time are absolutely requisite for the world’s evangelization, as 
another class of representations teaches, is equally unscriptural and mis- 
chievous. It is the imminency of our attitude towards the Lord’s work ana 
not the imminency of objective events, like the Lord’s coming in any of its 
several forms, concerning which the Christian church needs to have a truer 
regard. 

SThe principle of immediacy in the work of missions, both home and for- 
eign, is what the author emphasizes. The booklet can be had at any of 
Revell’s agencies, or by addressing Literature Department, A. B. M. U., 
Boston, or any of our District Secretaries. Price, 10 cents. 
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R*. John Humpstone, D. D., Prof. William Arnold Stevens, LL. D., and 
‘WN Rev. Charles A. Cook have been appointed by the Executive Commit- 
ce of the Missionary Union to represent the society upon the joint com- 
niittee of nine to take under advisement the whole subject of the collecting 

gencies of the several national societies, as recommended by the late 
‘ommittee on Codrdination. 


T he Minute of Appreciation of the long and valued service of Rev. Henry 
M. King, D. D., adopted by the Executive Committee at their meeting 
_uly 22, and printed in full in the abstract of minutes on page 610, will be 
‘ead with special interest by numerous friends, both of Dr. King and the 
slissionary Union. Dr. King has been for nearly a generation reckoned 
mong the foremost friends and counsellors of the Union, and his retire- 
ient from the committee, under the conviction that he could not longer 
‘evote the time necessary to properly perform these duties consistent with 
he claims of his pastorate upon him, is deeply deplored by his associates. \ 


(Tas Editor was Recently Visiting a Church of over 500 members. At the 
close of the service one of the deacons approached him with the request 
ihat he accept from him one dollar as his annual subscription for the Maca- 
zINE. “Why do you offer me a dollar? Have you no club in this church? 
\With your membership you should have a club large enough to secure the 
thirty-five cent rate, certainly the fifty cent rate.” His reply was, “No, we 
have no club. Our pastor takes no interest in the matter, and I have tried 
in vain to work up aclub. There are four or five individuals only who 
take the MaGaAzINE, and, like myself, pay the full dollar. I am sorry.” 

A club of thirty in this church would secure the thirty-five cent rate, 
while ten subscribers could get the periodical for fifty cents each. The five 
dollars spent for five single subscriptions could just as well be applied to 
secure five additional ones in a club of ten, or more than that at the smaller 
rate. 


Gre Attention of Churches and Individuals is called to a new envelope 
which has just been issued by the Misstonary MaGazineE. It is for 
the purpose of enclosing single subscriptions for the MaGAzInE; and on the 
outside a convenient table is published, showing just how many subscrip- 
tions are required in churches of various sizes in order to obtain club rates. 
A supply of these will be sent to any one requesting the same. They would 
greatly assist pastors and others in getting subscriptions. 

Ali new subscriptions received at any time between now and the end of 
this year will be continued until the close of 1902. Many should avail 
themselves of this liberal offer. 

A copy of the envelope above referred to may be found on page 606 of 
this number. 
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Farewell Meeting in connection with the sailing of a party of mission- 
aries from Boston, on the S. S. “Devonian,” September 18, will be held 
in First Church, Cambridge, Monday evening, September 16, at 7.30 
o'clock. 

The following is a corrected list of the missionaries sailing this year. 
A large proportion of those going eastward will make up the “Devonian” 
party. Others will go singly or in smaller groups. 

Those bound for China, Japan and the Philippines will depart in three 
separate contingents, sailing on the following dates from Pacific coast 
ports, September 12, October 7, November 23. Appropriate farewell meet- 
ings will be held in San Francisco also: 


FOR BURMA. Miss S. I. Kurtz. 
Rev. F. H. Eveleth, D. D., and wiie. — 
A. H. Henderson, M. D., and wife. iss Katherine Gerow. 
Rev. G. R. Dye and wife. Miss Minnie Robertson. 
Rev. E. H. East. 
Rev. H. W. B. Joorman and wife. ot Sa. 
Miss H. E. Hawks. Rev. Wm. Ashmore, Jr. | 
Miss E. J. Taylor. ~ Rey. T. D. Holmes and wife. 
Miss Helen Bissell. Rey. F. J. White and wife. _ 
Miss Emma W. Smith. Rev. W. F. Beaman and wife. 
Mis Alta Ragon. Rev. R. Wellwood and wife. 
Rey. J. W. Carlin, D. D. ; 
Rev. Joseph Paul and wife. rs. J. Speicher and children. 
Rev. A. J. Tuttle and wife. Miss me ee. 
Rev. H. B. Dickson and wife. Miss Helen Hyde. 
FOR SOUTH INDIA. 

Rev. Albert Loughridge and wife 

(re-appointed). FOR AFRICA. 
Rev. E. E. Silliman (re-appointed). Rev. Thomas Moody. 


Rev. J. Dussman and wife. Rev. P. Frederick ife. 
Prof. 1. E. Martin and wile. 


Rev. W. C. Owen and wife. FOR ‘THE PHILIPPINES. 
Rev. W. S. Davis and wife. Rev. Geo. E. Finlay. 


In addition to the above the following have gone in advance: Rev. 
Wheeler Boggess and family, Rev. D. Downie and family to South India; 
Rev. William Ashmore, D. D., and wife to China; Rev. S. S. Huse, Jr., to 
the Philippines; Mrs. J. S. Timpany to South India, and Rev. E. T. Welles 
and wife to Africa. 

Rey. William Axling and wife are as yet undesignated, but will proba- 
bly go to Burma, instead of Japan, as at first announced. 


he Eleventh Annual Convention of the Baptist Young People’s Union 

of America was held in Chicago, July 25 to 28. It was a meeting of 
power; and in spirit was in perfect accord with the ten conventions which 
had been held previously. “Kingship” was the keyword, and all of the ac- 
dresses were well attuned to this grand theme. The daily papers and our 
religious press having reported the meetings so fully, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for us now to attempt anything more in recognition of our apprecia- 
tion of this movement than this brief mention. All who are interested 
should secure copies of the official stenographic reports of the convention. 
which are promised for immediate delivery. 
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Dr. Conley as Acting General Secretary and Mr. Geistweit as Acting 

_ditor have worked heroically in the midst of many difficulties and a con- 
-\ant pressure of their regular pastoral duties. They deserve great credit 
or the results. As to who will be elected ultimately to fill the above posi- 
ons nothing definite is announced as yet. Dr. Reed is to be congratulated 
pon ~ outcome of his debt-raising plans, although something yet remains 
» be done. 

Much is being said in the papers nowadays as to the future develop- 
-ients of this young people’s movement. We would not lead in the discus- 
- on, but it may not be out of place for us to call attention to the fact that 

ie young people’s organizations of other denominations and the more gen- 
-ral society of Christian Endeavor are finding their greatest stimulation 
_nd largest opportunities for growth along missionary lines. 

When first inaugurated this movement was largely occupied with the 
1iere question of organization—forms, names and affiliations. These set- 
tied, the natural drift was into discussions as to methods of work, the 
cuties of the officers, the committees and members. The educational idea, 
while conceived at the beginning, did not fully develop until these other 
matters were out of the way. This idea was thought to be the mainstay 
of the organizations. It is vitally important, but there is still another step 
io be taken. It is the most important of all, namely: the more perfect 
“enlistment” of our young people “in all missionary activity through exist- 
ing denominational organizations.” Much has been done, but much re- 
mains to be done. As we stated above, other young people’s organizations 
are recognizing this as the most important line of development at present 
and they are putting forth strenuous efforts to accomplish large results. 
It is the earnest desire of the Missionary Union, as doubtless also of our 
other national societies, to heartily codperate in this work. May God 
hasten the day when a new generation, “trained to missions,” may more 
fully obey the Lord’s command to “go.” 


Ws Refer the Following Quotation to those who do not read the 
MisstIONARY MAGAZINE. Will its readers please “pass it on”: 


INTEREST IN MISSIONARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Missionary publications will command the attention of those only who 
are truly at one with Christ in his world-wide redemption work. Given a 
church whose members, in fact as well as in profession, are seeking first 
the kingdom of God, and they will demand, and will have fresh and full 
tidings of the progress of that kingdom throughout the earth. There is no 
excuse for dulness or want of enterprise in presenting the stimulating facts 
of missionary history, and biography, and current work. But the demand 
occasionally made that these publications be made so attractive that the 
unconverted and indifferent will cry out for them is preposterous. As well 
ask that a painting be made so beautiful that the blind shall see it, or music 
so sweet that the deaf shall hear it. Let a quickened love for our Lord and 
his kingdom fill the hearts of his people, and reports from the field of con- 


test will be welcomed with eager acclaim.—E. E. Strone, D. D., in The 
Gospel in All Lands (Methodist). 


THE WORD OF GOD, FIRST 


R. G. Seymour, D. D. 


(,2D keeps 

his Word 

first. There 

“has been a 

great deal of 

trembling at 

biblical criti- 

cism; but the 

critics have 

proved to be 

Bible’s 

friends. The 

Word glows 

with brighter 

glory each 

time it passes 

through the 

K. St YMUUR dD. b. fires. We can 

Bible Soucy. do nothing 

against the truth. The Bible has been the 

molding force of the world’s life; to the 

influences of the Book we are indebted 

for all the progress made in true civiliza- 

tion. It will be the supreme force until 
time ends and eternity dawns! 

God put his Book first in his provi- 

dence. The great engine of modern civil- 

When in 


ization is the printing press. 
Mayence Guttenberg invented the move- 
able types, put them in form, and used 
them to print the Bible, God consecrated 


the press to his service. The methods oi 
printing improved. In 1712 Baron Hilde- 
brand Von Caustein first used stereotype 
plates; they were used to print the New 
Testament, so that the German Pietists 
might circulate the Bible among the poor. 
All the improvements of the press have 
aided in keeping the Bible the first among 
books. 

The Word of God is first in production. 
It came to the world first in costly man- 
uscripts. They were possessed only by a 
few, and read only by a few who were 
able to read. To-day, three hundred mil- 
lions of people are reading it. It is the 
cheapest book published. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1899 circulated 
over five millions of copies of the Bible 
and portions of it. That is the output of 
a single society in a single year. The total 
output since 1804—the time of the organ- 
ization of the first Bible Society—has been 
over two hundred and thirty millions of 
copies. The best book-business in the 
world is the Bible business. 
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The Word of God is first in reproduction. 
It came first to the world in the languages 
of the people—Hebrew and Greek. Then 
it was translated into the Latin-Vulgate: 
so that the three civilizations which cen- 
tered at the Cross might hear the Wor: 
in their own tongue. Before the worl: 
can be saved it must be translated into th. 
language of all the people. It took fiftee: 
centuries before it came into our Englis! 
tongue; we have been the greater part 
five centuries in perfecting it in that! Th 
work of translation and revision is a ver» 
slow and painstaking process, and re- 
quires the best scholarship of the world. 
But the Bible is now translated into four 
hundred languages. In the Philippines 
three years ago the Bible was practically 
an unknown book. The people were not 
allowed to read it even in the Spanish 
tongue, but now it is not only circulated 
in that tongue, but in five dialects spoken 
in the islands. There are eleven dialects 
there. There are three thousand and sixty- 
four dialects in the world. While there is 
much to be done before the people can 
hear of our Master, Jesus, much has been 
done. The greatest work has been done 
in the English tongue, because no lan- 
guage is spreading so rapidly over the 
globe as that. Quietly the work goes for- 
ward, and no book is so rapidly being pro- 
duced as the Bible. It is only a little while 
since Africa was opened to civilization; 
there are now the Gospels, whole or in 
parts, in one hundred and one dialects in 
Africa. Tyndale’s desire will be fulfilled 
not only for England but for all.the sons 
of toil in all the world—every one may 
read for himself God’s book. 


“The sacred book 
In dusty sequestration held too long, 
Assumes the accents of our native 
tongue; 
And he who guides the plow or wields the 
crook, 
With understanding spirit now may look 


Upon her records, and listen to her song, 
And sift her laws.” 


God has kept his Book first in power. 
That is evidenced in what it has wrought 
in our civilization of freedom, of liberty; of 
what it is working out as it goes on its mis- 
sion in the isles of the sea. Wherever the 
Bible goes civilization abides. Wherever 
it has gone, man has been elevated; 


here is a new and permanent type of life. 
salvation has appeared, not only for the 
-oul, but for the body and mind as well. 
\t the Ecumenical Council in April, 1900, 
x-President Harrison uttered these 
vords: “The highest conception that has 
ever entered the mind of man is that of 
sod as the father of all men—the one 
~lood—the universal brotherhood. It was 
1ot evolved but revealed. The natural 
nan lives to be ministered unto: he lays 
is imposts upon others, he buys slaves 
hat they may fan him to sleep, bring him the 
ewelled cup, dance before him, and die in 
-he arena for his sport. Into such a world 
‘here came a King, not to be ministered 
into, but to minister. The rough winds 
anned his sleep, he drank of the mountain 
»rook, and made not water wine for him- 
elf; would not use his power to stay his 
vunger, but had compassion on the multi- 
tude. He called them he bought with a 
great price no more servants but friends. 
He entered the bloody arena alone, and 
dying, broke all chains, and brought life 
and immortality to light.” The Book 
which brings such a message as this to a 
lost world is first: Men may dispute its 
chronology and its authorship, but no one 
can deny its power in controlling the des- 
tiny of nations, inspiring the thought of 
the ages, and enkindling the highest and 
best life in the immortal soul! 

It is the day of expansion. Russia, push- 
ing her territory eastward has made room 
for the Bible. The increase in circulation 
of the Book brought it up in 1899 to eight 
hundred and fifty-six thousand copies. At 
cleven central stations on the Siberian 
railway book stails are established, and in 
them the Bible is freely sold. The Rus- 
sian minister of Finance consented to ex- 
empt the Bible Society’s depots from the 
Trade and Industrial tax levied upon all 
commercial enterprises, because the Soci- 
ety was a philanthropic institution. From 
the Baltic to the Pacific the Word is find- 
ing free course and will be glorified. 
China, the nation awaking out of sleep 
of ages, is reaching out her hand for the 
Book. All Chinese reverence a book. The 
sales of the Bible in China reached eight 
hundred and fifty-six thousand copies in a 
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year; the sales trebled in a single year. 
The native colporters sold in a single year 
seven hundred and forty-five thousand 
copies. In Germany in 1899-1900 eight 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand, four 
hundred and sixty copies were sold; and 
in the strong Roman Catholic province 
over one hundred thousand copies. With 
the expanding life of the nations the Book 
is running ahead with its message of life! 

With seventeen hundred millions of peo- 
ple on the globe there is very much to be 
done before every one has a Bible. There 
is deep need of translating faithfully the 
Word, a work which has been notably 
done by our Baptist missionaries. We 
have not done our work well until we have 
put the Book into the hands of the con- 
verts who have heard the voice of the 
preacher. There are thousands of con- 
verts in our missions who have no Bible 
of their own. Every one must not only 
be taught, but he should see with his own 
eye the Word as it stands out on the 
printed page, a livitg thing in a dead 
world. There is heart hunger for the 
truth voiced by the native in Telugu who 
said to Dr. Mabie: “I want food for my 
heart.” That the heathen are eager to 
read the life story is evidenced in Henry 
M. Stanley’s testimony on his last jour- 
ney. He said he was astonished to see 
Uganda natives poring over a small book, 
which they carried about with them, and 
which proved to be the Gospel of Mat- 
thew printed in Ganda. Seven thousand 
copies in a year have been sold to these 
natives. 

Baptists ought to make their Bible work 
the most notable. The gifts for this pur- 
pose have been the most meagre. There 
is the heartiest codperation in Bible work 
between the Missionary Union and the 
Publication Society, to which this world’s 
work is committed. There should be no 
hindrance because of funds. One of the 
wisest utterances of the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil was this: “Church history teaches no 
earlier and clearer lesson than this, viz., 
that a living church holds fast and holds 
forth the Word of life; and that its chief 
security in holding fast is its fidelity in 
holding it forth.”—Philadelphia, July, 1901. 
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BIBLE TRANSLATION 


IN BURMA 


F. D. Phinney, Superintendent, Mission Press, Rangoon 


THE PROVINCE of Burma is more poly- 
glot than many are aware. Burmese is the 
leading language, both in the lower courts 
and incommerce. It is the language of the 
great majority of the population, and of 
the last ruling dynasty before the final oc- 
cupation of upper Burma by the English, 
in 1885. When Adoniram and Ann Has- 
seltine Judson arrived, in 1813, it was the 
only language commonly known as spoken 
in Burma. Hence it was the first language 
of the country into which the Bible was 
translated. The Gospel by Matthew had 
been translated by Felix Carey and printed 
at Serampore prior to 1813, and the whole 
Bible, translated by Dr. Judson, was first 
issued complete in 1838, the New Testa- 
ment having been issued six years earlier. 
It is a monumental work, and stands to- 
day practically as Dr. Judson left it. 

The Talains, or Peguans, are an ancient 
race in Burma, once its ruling race, but 
now reduced to a comparative handful in 
the Tenasserim division. Mrs. Sarah 
Boardman Judson was the first of our mis- 
sionaries to master their language, and to 
her linguistic skill and labor we owe the 
Talain New Testament, which, however, 
was not printed till 1847. or two years after 
her death, Rev. J. M. Haswell then being 
the missionary in charge of that work. A 
“Life of Christ,” mainly from the words of 
Scripture, was sent to press by Mrs. Jud- 
son in 1837. The last half-century has seen 
no advance in Bible printing for the Ta- 
lains. 

Contemporary with the translation work 
for the Talains was the work of translating 
the Bible into Sgaw Karen—the Karens 
being a subject race, driven back to the 
hills by the dominant Burmans, but who 
were then proving marvellously open to 
the appeals of the Gospel. The first edi- 
tion of the New Testament in Sgaw Karen 
was issued in 1843, and of the whole Bible 
ten years later, in 1853. Rev. Francis 
Mason, D. D., is the missionary held in 
loving honor by the Karens for this gift 
of the Word of Life to them. 

Two other lesser peoples in Burma now 
have the Bible in full in their own tongues, 

the Pwo Karens, who will ever bless the 
memory of Rev. D. L. Brayton for this 
labor of love, completed in 1883, and the 
Shans, who similarly hold the name of 
Rev. J. N. Cushing, D. D., in their esteem 
for the Bible in the Shan language, which 
was completed in 1892. 
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Other translation work is being done, 
and the next Bible to be completed wil! 
probably be the translation for the Kachins, 
a wild hill people of the north of Burma, a 
work in which Rev. O. Hanson has been 
engaged for some years, and portions of 
which have already been published. The 
Chins, another of the wilder hill people: 
of the northwest of Burma, may or may 
not have the Bible in their own tongue. 
At present it seems hardly worth while to 
go on with it, since they are likely, as are 
also the Pwo Karens, to become so thor- 
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A PART OF A PAGE FROM THE SGAW KAREN 
BIBLE,— JOHN II: 27-35. 


oughly Burmanized as to lose their own 
language in the not far distant future. 

The first editions mentioned were all 
printed in Burma from the type, but when 
the text has been settled bv years of use, 
subsequent editions are printed from stereo- 
type plates. In order to produce a smaller 
Bible than can be printed from any tvne 
now in use in Burma, both the Burmese 
and the Sgaw Karen Bibles have been 
photo-engraved in this country, and are 
now selling rapidly in Burma. A specimen 
of the Sgaw Karen Bible, so engraved, is 
shown on this page—Rochester, N. Y. 


DOROTHY’S 


AFTER three years of service on the 

Congo, Dr. Catharine Mabie has re- 
turned to America for needed rest and 
change of climate. She brought with her 
Dorothy, the little two-year-old daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. W. L. Leslie of Banza 
Manteke, who could no longer remain with 


Katherine L. Mabie, M. D., Banza Manteke, Africa 
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and girl with their arms about one an- 
other, and those of us who stood close by 
heard “sister” say, “Dear boy.” What 
sweet joy it had been to the father and 
mother, far away on the banks of the 
mighty Congo, to have seen that meeting 
of their boy and girl, who, for the sake of 


safety in that dreaded climate. We can- the Name, they must intrust to another’s 
not refrain from care. Forget not 
sharing with oth- to pray for such 
ers the lovely pic- Dorothy and Richards Leslie as these. The 
ture,as Dr. Mabie lonely hours do 
gave it to us, of come. 


the meeting be- 
tween the little 
one and her older 
brother Richards 
(named for Henry 
Richards), whom 
she had never be- 
fore seen. God 
bless the dear chil- 
dren! 

“Two long years 
Richards had been 
waiting to see 
the dear little 
African sister of 
whom he had so 
often heard in 
mamma's letters. 

When he learned 
that she was com- 
ing home he said 
she was his, she 
should sleep in his 
bed and have ali 
his playthings. He 
could hardly wait 
to see her when 
he knew that she 
was really cross- 
ing the great sea, so it was a very im- 
patient little boy who waited for the six 
o’clock train one day. 

Dorothy had never seen any little white 
boys and girls, but she had heard of the 
good times brother had at grandma’s 
house. As the train pulled out the weary 
passengers caught a glimpse of a little boy 


When the little 
sister had gone to 
sleep that night, 
aunty asked Rich- 
ards, “Now Doro- 
thy has come, who 
will take care of 
her?” With ail 
the delightful 
pride of big broth- 
erhood the four- 
year-old replied, 
“Why, I will, of 
‘tourse,’ Aunty, 
she’s mine.” 

A fellow passen- 
ger on board the 
ocean steamship 
had remarked, 
“Poor baby, the 
game is not worth 
the candle.” But 
who shall say 
what that sacred 
trust shall mean 
to the brother as 
the years come 
and go, and what 
a power such 


shall be im determining 


guardianship 
the manner of a man he shall become. 
When the heart looks up into the lov- 
ing face above, it understands life’s com- 


pensations and quietly rests. ‘A hundred 
fold in the present time .. . and in 
the world to come eternal life.’ Mk. 
10:30.” 
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“VJ HOSOEVER shall call upon the 

name of the Lord shall be saved. 
How then shall thev call on him in whom 
they have not believed? and how shall 
they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard? So belief cometh by hear- 
ing, and hearing by the word of God.” 
This is the plain and convincing statement 
of the Apostle Paul; and this word of 
Christ, which is able to make one wise unto 
salvation, which thoroughly furnishes the 
man of God for every good word and work, 
this wonderful instrument, the Word of the 
Spirit, has been intrusted to the church. 
For the church of the living God is the 
“pillar and ground of truth.” That is, as 
Ellicott expresses it, “were there no church 
there would be no witness, no guardian of 
archives, no basis—nothing whereon ac- 
knowledged truth could rest.” And this 
Word of God—the Bible—has been in- 
trusted to the church, not for the purpose 
of hoarding it in a selfish manner, but for 
the purpose of publishing it abroad. For 
are we not called upon to preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature? 

We may well suppose that the members 
of Christ’s church are desirous of knowing 
something about the relation between for- 
eign missions and the translation of the 
Bible. What is this relation? What are 
some of the difficulties? What progress 
has been made, and what is the outlook? 

As the missionary work of the church 
expanded, as the power of God came in 
touch with the various tribes and nations, 
the Bible was translated into different lan- 
guages. This was always so. Even be- 
fore the New Testament was written the 
Old Testament was translated into Greek; 
and during the Christian era, especially 
during the fourth, fifth, fifteenth, sixteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, this translation of 
the Word of God was actively carried on, 
and was almost entirely the result of mis- 
sionary work. The aim was to translate 
the Bible into the language of the people 
and thus put it into their hands. To render 
the work of missions stable and permanent, 
as well as to purify it, the trans!ation of 
the Scriptures is as natural as it is neces- 
sary. “For the Word of God is the most 
living of all God’s oracles, the most evan- 
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gelical of all evangelists and the most trus 
worthy of all God’s messengers.” 

But what were some of the difficultie: 
As the missionary stands before the tas: 
of translating the Scriptures into the lan- 
guage of the people to whom he minister:. 
he faces a difficulty which can be appre. 
ciated only by those who have experience: 
it. When Martin Luther was busy trans- 
lating the Bible into his mother tongue, he 
is said to have exclaimed: “Good God. 
how painful and how laborious it is to 
compel the Hebrew writers to speak Ger- 
man.” And this is true of any other lan- 
guage. Since words are but symbols of 
thought, people have words in their lan- 
guage only for the thoughts of their minds. 
Some of the heathen have no word {or 
God, or, at least, they have only a very ur- 
worthy word for the Divine Being; for 
“God is not in all their thoughts.” So 
they have no word for sin, redemption, 
faith, justification, sanctification, and other 
terms familiar to the Christian. Further, 
since the products of nature, the habits of 
the people and their clothing are so differ- 
ent in different parts of the world, it is 
sometimes extremely difficult to translate 
the names of animals, insects, trees, flow- 
ers, gems, weights, measures and articles 
of clothing mentioned in the Bible. In 
some languages there is a creat difference 
between the way in which a superior speaks 
to an inferior and an inferior addresses his 
superior. How shall we translate those 
passages of the Bible in which men address 
God, the superior of all, and those in which 
God speaks to men, who are but “‘dust and 
ashes?” Besides this, we should bear in 
mind that many of these languages had 
never been reduced to writing, and had to 
be learned and written without the use of 
grammar, dictionary, teacher or _ inter- 
preter. Surely, if there is any portion of 
the Scripture precious to the translator of 
the Bible, especially on mission fields, it 
must be the text reading, “If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 


‘not, and it shall be given him.” 


But faith, patience, and hard, honest 
work have accomplished wonders; for God 
has, indeed, manifested His Word. Weii 


may devout men from every nation under 
leaven be confounded, and exclaim, say- 
cig: “We do hear them speak in our 
mgues the mighty works of God.” No 
‘ue knows exactly how many languages 
.re spoken in the world. Our knowledge 
i the different languages of the world is 
ill limited and incomplete. And where 
-iall we draw the line between a language 
cada dialect? Some of the best authorities 
; ace the number at about 2,000. Out of 
inese, translations of the Bible have been 
iiade into about 400, leaving 1,600 still un- 
touched by the healing influences of Divine 
tiuth. When the Scriptures shall be trans- 
!.ced into the remaining languages no one 
lnows; and probably it will not be neces- 
sary to translate into all of them, for some 
©i them may soon cease to be spoken. At 
the present rate of progress it would take 
hundreds of years. During the last one 
hundred years about 219 languages have 
heen reduced to writing for the purpose of 
having the Scriptures translated into them. 
Qi course many more translations have 
been made within this period, since some 
oi these languages were written. 

The Bible has been translated into nearly 
all the languages that are spoken by ten 
nullions of people or more, and some of 
these have been revised again and again. 
There are 111 languages which contain the 
Old and New Testaments entire, 91 have 
only the New Testament, while the re- 
mainder have only parts of the Bible 
Seven-tenths of the human race are be- 
lieved to have the Scriptures translated 
into their tongues. This does not mean, 
however, that they have all read these 
Scriptures, or that they have even heard 
the Gospel message. 
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To-day there are many encouragements 
and opportunities for the translation of the 
Bible, and that, too, for different reasons. 
First, because of the fact that so much 
missionary work is being done. It is a 
blessing to live in an age when the church 
as a whole is beginning to understand the 
meaning of the evangelical prophet, “Arise, 
shine; for thy light is come, and the glory 
of the Lord is risen upon thee.” Again, be- 
cause of the modern facilities for travel and 
the rapid spread of intelligence, Bible 
scholars all over the world can readily 
communicate with each other. The foun- 
dation for future work has also been laid, 
because we have grammars, dictionaries, 
etc., of many different tongues. The dis- 
coveries of ancient coins, manuscripts and 
monuments also lend their aid to this great 
work, and recent research in Bible lands 
clears up many a dark passage. Truly, the 
Word of God is not bound; but, since so 
much yet remains to be done let us pray 
that the Gospel may have “free course.” 


“A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic, like the sun; 

It gives a light to every age—- 
It gives, but borrows none. 


“The hand that gave it stiil supplies 
The gracious light and heat; 
Its truths upon the nations rise— 
They rise, but never set. 


“Let everlasting thanks be Thine 
For such a bright display 
As makes a world of darkness shine 
With beams of heavenly day.” 


—From The Mission Field (Reformed 
Church in America). 


_ Tue work of constructing the new build- 
ing for the central branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, at 25 Chow- 
ringhee Road, Calcutta, has been com- 
menced by Messrs. Mackintosh, Burn & 
Company, the well known contractors, who 
expect to have it finished in eighteen 
months. The building will be four stories 
high, and it is estimated that the cost of 
the building, including land, plumbing, 
lighting, fans and furniture will be about 
Rs. 255,000. When ready it will be one of 
the most modern and best equipped build- 
ings in Calcutta. On the ground floor there 
will be shops, bicycle room, small piunge 
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bath, gymnasium with complete apparatus, 
dressing-boxes, and a running track. On 
the first floor will be the secretary’s office 
committee and board rooms, reading-room 
and library, parlors, social rooms and a re- 
ception room, Bible-class and meeting 
rooms, and a large hall to seat about eight 
hundred people. The second and third 
floors will contain rooms for about thirty 
or forty men, boarding accommodation, 
dining-room on second floor, ample bath 
and toilet accommodation, and rooms, sin- 
gle, double or in suites. It will in every 


sense be a home, and everything connected 
with it will be first-class.—Jndian Witness. 


BIBLE TRANSLATION AND THE BAPTISTS 


BAPTISTS were pioneers in the trans- 
lation and publication of the Bible in 
the vernaculars of the people. They be- 
lieved that Pentecost furnished a model in 
this respect, that every one should hear 
the gospel in the “tongue wherein he was 
born.” So the missionaries set them- 
selves to learn the languages of the peo- 
ple, not only that they might speak to 
them, but that they might give them the 
Holy Scriptures likewise. This was em- 
phasized from the beginning. Carey, 
Marshman and Ward, the “Serampore 
trio,” put into the agreement by which 
their labors were governed, that “we will 
labor with all our might in forwarding the 
translation of the Sacred Scriptures into 
the languages of India.” The Bible trans- 
lated and published in forty of the lan- 
guages and dialects of Asia during Carey’s 
lifetime shows how deep were their con- 
victions about this matter. Dr. Murdock 
says, “The impulse thus given to Bible 
translation clearly differentiated the move- 
ment of Carey from all preceding enter- 


prises for the publication of the gosp:! 
among the nations.” It is but natural thar 
those who emphasize the Bible as the so!- 
authority in religion, should thus emph:- 
size the importance of its translation. 

What was begun so well by Carey was 
carried on with equal zeal by those wh» 
followed after him. Dr. Judson’s transIz- 
tion into Burmese will always stand as a 
monumental achievement. Dr. Mason's 
translation into the Sgaw Karen, Dr. 
Brayton’s into the Pwo Karen, Dr. Cush- 
ing’s into the Shan, Drs. Brown’s and 
Gurney’s into the Assamese, Dr. Jewett's 
Telugu New Testament, with the work of 
Marshman, the Goddards, the Ashmores 
and others upon the Chinese, of Dr. 
Brown upon the Japanese, of Mason and 
Phillips upon the Garo, of Clark upon the 
Naga, and of sevcral of our missionaries 
upon the languages of tne Cungo, form 
achievements of vast magnitude.—From 
an address by James Sunderland, D. D., 
on “Baptist Achievements in Foreign Mis- 
sions.” 


A BURMAN PRINTER 


THE announcement is made in The 
News, Rangoon, over the signature of Dr. 
Stevens, that Ah Vong passed away at 
Moulmein, June 3. For sixty-five years 
he has been a member of the church there, 
into which Dr. Judson baptized him, when 
about twenty years of age, in 1836. Three 
years later, Rev. Cephas Bennett brought 
him to America, and while living in Utica, 
N. Y., Ah Vong cut the punches for a new 
font of type for printing both Burmese 
and Karen in “English” size, that being 
smaller than the type previously in use in 
Burma. Mr. Bennett and Ah Vong to- 
gether “struck” and “justified” the ma- 
trices, not less than eight fiundred of them, 
and they were taken to Moulmein on their 
return and put to use. All Bible printing 
done in Burma in these two languages 
since then has been done from type cast 
in these matrices. Three or four sons of 
Ah Vong are now efficient, loved and hon- 
ored teachers in our mission schools in 
Burma. 
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WE are once again in our own Chinese 
home, and, so far as I can see; were never 
surrounded by more promising assurances 
of quiet, and success in mission work. Pos- 
sibly there are more strange faces upon the 
streets, and those who stare at us with 
questioning wonder as to our presence, but 
former contempt does not seem to have in- 
creased, and the disposition to outspoken 
insult is no more marked than formerly. 
Old neighbors and street acquaintances 
greet us cordially, and the welcomes of our 
former associates in labor from among the 
natives and of the Christians are most re- 
sponsive and cheering. 

All the surrounding and indoor conve- 
niences of our comfortable home have re- 
mained to us wholly intact—it is as though 
we but yesterday stepped into the pleasant 
homes of our friends in America, and last 
evening returned to the undisturbed wel- 
come of our nearly thirty years’ residence 
in this city—Horace Jenkins, Shao-hing, 
China, May 29, 1901. 


A BURMAN MOTHER AND CHILD. 


A BURMAN BELLE, 


A BURMAN VILLAGE GIRL. 


THE BURMAN WOMAN 


Miss Lydia M. Dyer, Moulmein, Burma 


‘THE Burman woman is by nature a 
worker. She may seem somewhat 
slow to her American sisters and very 
primitive in her methods, but nevertheless 
she can in her own way and in her own 
sphere accomplish a great deal. She is the 
head of the household and the general 
manager; she holds the purse and can tell 
what her husband spends as well as her- 
self. “She looketh well to the ways of 
her household,” and she is shrewd and 
cunning in every detail where money is 
concerned. She rises early in the morn- 
ing at the first call of the crow and begins 
a busy day. If she has a family to sup- 
port .she is quite willing to do her half of 
the work that is necessary to earn their 
living, and if she does not have children 
she has all the more time, though children 
as a rule are not as much of a hindrance as 
they are to more enlightened mothers. 
Even with a large family the Burman 
mother, beside her cooking and sewing, 
will often find time to sell at bazaars two or 
three hours a day, or perhaps roll cigars 
ior an even longer time. It is not an un- 


common thing to see a mother sitting by 
the wayside selling cakes, which she fries 
while you wait, and she may have with her 
two or three children, who amuse them- 
selves with the cooking utensils, often 
making cakes of a more earthly kind be- 
tween the serving of the customers. Or, 
she may spend her spare time making 
jackets and doing other plain sewing that 
will bring in a little money here and there. 
It is expensive to be a Buddhist, and it 
also means a great deal of labor. The 
Burman mother is not bothered with 
birthday parties and semi-weekly picnics; 
the general good time for herself and fam- 
ily comes with weddings and funerals and 
at the time of the big feasts of the year. 
One of the greatest events in the life of 
a Burman mother, and the one to which 
she looks forward the longest and gives 
tthe most thought, is making her son a 
priest. For days and weeks she will work 
to the extent of her time and strength, 
from early dawn till late at night, rolling 
civars, cooking all sorts of sweets and 
fried cakes, enough it would seem to feed 
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a small regiment. She spares no strength 
or effort to make the affair a success, and 
when the feasting days are over and the 
boy has been very ceremoniously installed 
a priest, his head shaved, his yellow robe 
properly adjusted, and he has become an 
object of worship, the amount of merit 
supposed to have been gained by the per- 
formance of this duty is invigorating and 
acts as a temporary tonic to the tired limbs 
and brain. There is something strange 
about this idea of merit. No one seems 
to know just how much is ever gained or 
even how much is required to affect the 
next existence, but the supposition is that 
the total amount must overbalance the 
bad, and so every opportunity is improved 
to store up even ever so little, as somehow, 
somewhere there is an account kept that 
will be of use in the future. 

But this same enerey and untiring effort 
is by no means lost or even abated when 
the Burman woman learns that she has 
no merit of her own and that salvation is 
gained by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
Naturally we do not expect people in the 
tropics to work quite as many hours or 
with the same energy as they do in New 
England, but it is probable that few of 
our Christian workers at home would care 
to change places with their sisters in 
Burma. Go into one of our large board- 
ing schools in Burma and observe the 
work of a teacher for one day. She is 
one of seven or eight to have charge of 
about seventy-five girls, whose ages range 
from four to eighteen years. Each teacher 
has her particular part of the work, and 
they change about every week, that they 
may be skilled in overseeing all depart- 
ments. This week the teacher in question 
has charge of the cooking. She rises at 
daybreak and her duties begin at once. 
As soon as she has combed her hair and 
refreshed her face at the well, she repairs 
to the cook house with her four helpers 
and proceeds to prepare the food for the 
day. She makes great effort to light a 
fire, but there have been few sunshiny days 
for three months, the rain sweeps in the 
window over the fireplace, for there are 
no stoves, and the wood is not far short of 
being wet. At last the tiny spark finds 
food, and after a long time the great rice 
pot is steaming with boiling water, ready 
for the two pails of washed white grain. 
This penetrating damp atmosphere acts 
upon everything in the most unexpected 
manner, and when the’ rice is put in the 
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cooks are startled by a low report, the rice 
pot has cracked enough to allow the water 
to trickle down on that precious fire, and 
it requires the combined efforts of all to 
make that rice eatable, even for hungry 
children who have waited till nearly nine 
o'clock for their breakfast. Some time 
during this episode the teacher has braved 
the storm, been to bazaar and bought thc 
supplies for the day’s dinner and the next 
breakfast. Then comes the washing of 
dishes and the general cleaning up, to get 
ready for her Bible class at quarter of ten. 

Of course she is expected to teach pa- 
tience, long suffering, gentleness, goodness 
and all the other graces, and inthe secular 
teaching which lasts till four o’clock, ex- 
cept a little break at noon, she is expected 
not to show that she is tired or worried, 
or to let her enthusiasm wane in the least. 
After school her duties in the cook house 
keep her till about half past six, and then 
she goes to worship, after which the girls 
have study hour, and she ought to rest. 
But not yet; she has copy books to cor- 
rect, examination papers to look over, her 
own lessons to prenare for the next day, 
and at last when she retires it is in the 
dormitory with thirty or forty others, 
where she must know if they cough in the 
night or are uncovered, and report im- 
mediately if some of that underdone rice 
refuses to digest and appears on the scene 
the second time. This is no uncommon 
dav in the life of our substitutes across the 
sea. The Burman woman is a worker, she 
does her work cheerfully, patiently and 
conscientiously, and she does it cheaply. 

Our Burman girls are human, they have 
as many temptations in number as our 
girls at home, and they appear in the most 
subtle forms, but they do make beautiful 
Christian characters. They are by nature 
proud, and perhaps feel themselves above 
their sister tribes, but when the spirit of 
him who “came not to be minstered unto, 
but to minister,” dominates the heart, 
none are more humble and self-sacrificing 
than they. They have a dignity, a seli- 
possession, a strength of character and 
purpose that commands the respect of all 
who know them. 

All this is what our Christian schools are 
doing for them, in giving them the gos- 
pel, training them to help themselves and 
their people, and the fact that they are 
doing just that must not be lost sight of, 
even though the number may seem few. 

LittLe Compton, R. L., July, 1901. 


PERHAPS no other department of 
mission work is so necessary as a means 
of entering the homes of Mohammedan 
Gosha women and high caste Hindu 
women as is the medical work, as carried 
on by women. Shut off from the world 
.s they are by their social customs, not al- 
lowed to even see a man, except those im- 
mediately related to them, they prefer 
death rather than to receive aid from a 
male physician. The number of deaths 
among women in the harem in child birth 
alone, either from no treatment, or from 
‘mproper treatment, is impossible to tell. 
Their sufferings are scarcely describable 
‘n a public article, for they are almost in- 
-omprehensible. The low position which 
vomen in India occupy is responsibie for 
-ome of it, while ignorance and supersti- 
ion is responsible for much. I should 
ke to have the opportunity to describe in 
letail the condition of women and their 
ufferings in India to a class of women in 
ome of our medical colleges; women who 
have an object in life, and that object to 
relieve human suffering. If that would not 
make them feel that they had a “call” to 
<o to them, I don’t know what they would 
deem a “call.” 

And yet with all her sufferings woman 
in India receives little or no sympathy 
irom her husband on account of the low 
position which she occupies. She does not 
appeal to his sympathy, although her suf- 
ferings are apparent. That she shall not 
make trouble for her husband, that she 
shall cook his food or superintend the 
cooking of it, and be the mother of his 
children, is all he requires of her, and 
should her sufferings be ever so great it 
matters little to the husband, unless his 
comfort is interfered with. Should this be 
interfered with he may coolly “put her 
away” and secure another wife, or he may 
keep her and bring another wife home. 

I took one littke Mohammedan woman 
into the hospital who had been suffering 
extremely for some time. She said that 
her husband did not want her any more, 
as she was sick, and was then searching 
for another wife. She was unhappy, of 
course, for she felt disgraced. After about 
a month’s treatment in the hospital she 
went home to her relatives well. The hus- 


band, hearing of her recovery, immediately 
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Lorena M. Breed, M. D., Nalgonda, South India. 


came and took her home, to the great de- 
light of the little woman, who had no 
other object in life but to serve and please 
her husband. When cast away by their 
husbands they have nothing to live for. 
It has often seemed to me that with their 
husbands, shut up in those harems, impure 
in every sense of the word, even in the 
best of them, life would not be worth liv- 
ing. Think of being shut up in apart- 
ments where the only fresh air or light 
ever received is from a small open square, 
around which the house is built, with the 
various wives and their children, the nu- 
merous. servants and their children; 
obliged to listen to the most obscene talk, 
from which even the children are not ex- 
cluded; the various wives, with no object 
in life but to win the highest regard or 
favor of their husbands by fair means or 
foul, so that one may have more silks and 
jewels than another, the favorite pastimes 
to gossip about and quarrel with each 
other and provoke jealousy. Add to this 
their physical .sufferings, without any love 
or sympathy, and you have a picture of 
woman with a burden almost too heavy to 
bear. Imagine the blessing to these 
women of a well qualified lady physician 
of broad sympathies, desiring to relieve 
human suffering, and to give to them a 
true conception of life through a knowl- 
edge of the Christ who alone can change - 
their condition. It seems absolutely hope- 
less and utterly impossible to change the 
confused filthy bedlams to anything like 
order and purity, for they have no stand- 
ard of purity, and we must first set up a 
standard and raise them up to it. 

At first they only sent for me when the 
native midwives or “hokeems” had done 
their best—or worst; but they are not slow 
in recognizing our superior methods of 
treatment, and they feel the sympathy, 
whether we speak it or not. They trust 
and confide in us, and it is not long until 
we are admitted into the privacy of the 
home, consulted alike by the husband and 
the wives concerning various matters. 
We have opportunity of studying their 
lives from a close angle of vision. We 
learn to know them thoroughly and every- 
thing which lies behind and which makes 
them what they are. We have opportuni- 
ty, as no one else can, of studying the re- 
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lationship between husband and wife. The 
women, shut up to such narrow lives, 
learn to look forward to our professional 
visits as the only thing which breaks the 
monotony of their lives. They learn to 
have the utmost confidence in us, and 
often conceive for us such an affection 
that it becomes a serious question how to 
retain their confidence and yet not teach 
them to be too dependent. They ask me 
why it is that I have left my people and 
country and come to care for them—bet- 
ter, they say, than their own mothers—un- 
less it is for much money or for a big 
name. I refer to our “sacred Book,” and 
tell them that we have the example of a 
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man who came to take away all sin and 
relieve suffering, and who although a King, 
left his father’s house, that he might min- 
ister to every one who suffered. That he 
did this willingly, and that all who love 
him and wish to follow him must help 
others as he did, and that whoever wishes 
to be great must be servant of all. I 
could write more of these women and their 
needs, but have not space. If only a few 
women physicians who are longing for a 
wider field of labor would seek it in India, 
they would not only get more out of life, 
but they would put far more into it, both 
for themselves and for many others. 
Claremont, Colorado, July 27, 1901. 


INDIAN MOTHER AND DAUGHTER, 


[N these days of consolidation is it not 
strange that a new society should be 
suggested? Yet this was done by a cool- 
readed missionary of large experience 
‘uring the anniversaries in May. 

Are we cruel to our missionaries? If 
o, wherein? While this is written from 
he standpoint of one woman’s society, 
vhat is said will doubtless admit of a much 
vider application. 

First: We do not keep in close touch 
with our missionaries, do not put our- 
-elves in their places, feel their isolation, 
their deprivations which they joyfully 
»vear, their hard and often seemingly fruit- 
less labor. Failing in this sympathy we 
‘ail to pray for them as we ought. In a 
church which had in its membership five 
‘oreign missionaries, their names were 
rarely mentioned in the weekly prayer 
service year after year, or even in the 
monthly concert. Let us hope that in the 
closet and at the family altar they were 
not neglected or forgotten. Much of the 
success of our missionaries depenas upon 
the strong pleading of the churches and 
mission circles at home. Are they weak 
in body, pray for their physical strength; 
are they dispirited, prav for a divine cour- 
age; are they prospered, rejoice with them 
and thank the God of missions for his 
gracious bestowment of blessing. 

Second: We make their term of service 
too long, not by direct legislation, but by 
failing to send reinforcements before an 
actual breakdown. No missionary is will- 
ing to leave her field and her well planned 
work to go backward with no one to take 
her place. Are we not cruel and improvi- 
dent in thus keeping our missionaries so 
long on the field that they require three or 
four years for recruiting, as we have done 
in more than one case? Are we not cruel 
to the new recruit by sending her to fill a 
vacancy after a missionary has actually 
left, and thus putting heavy responsibilities 
upon her at once, when she needs two 
years to acquire command of an Oriental 
language, become acclimated and ac- 


quainted with the people for whom she is 
to work? We are courting failure by such 
The woman who triumphs over 


methods. 


West 


“A SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO MISSIONARIES” 


Mrs. A. M. Bacon, Honorary Secretary Woman’s Baptist Foreign weenie Society 
of the 


these obstacles and makes her life work'a 
success deserves to be canonized. 

Third: Is it not cruelty to missionaries 
to allow them to live year after year in 
houses with leaky roofs, ant-eaten walls, 
insufficient room for themselves, and with 
cramped and overrun school buildings, or 
none at all? In a tropical climate congest- 
ed conditions are bad and should be avoid- 
ed. 

Fourth: Another species of _— to 
missionaries is the demand laid upon them 
by the churches to address audiences when 
they come home to rest. Many of our 
missionaries have gone through summer’s 
heat and winter’s cold from city to city and 
state to state to interest and stimulate the 
workers and the idlers at home until in 
despair they have begged to be returned to 
the mission field to secure a little time for 
quiet and rest. 

Fifth: We seem to require a higher 
type of Christianity in those who have just 
emerged from heathenism than in Chris- 
tians in the home land, and, thank God, we 
often find it. But ifa native convert chances 
to choose a paying government position to 
a starving missionary service, we are al- 
most ready to doubt the genuineness of 
his faith. Without any desire to compete 
with the government pay-roll, and with a 
hearty belief in self-support, we advocate 
the careful training of native Christians tor 
service and retaining them after they are 
trained. 

At the last A. B. M. U. Conference in 
Tokyo, Japan, “there was a universal la- 
ment regarding the lack of funds and 
workers; no one was able to cultivate his 
field anything like to the proportion to its 
needs and extent. But each had prepared 
the ground and sowed the seed as best he 
could. . . . It is very difficult to supply the 
demand for trained women of sufficiently 
mature age to visit the homes and instruct 
in the Scriptures. The older women who 
are widows are usually too valuable as 
helpers in the families of their married 
children to be allowed to devote them- 
selves entirely to church work. And the 
young women from our girls’ schools are 
in great demand as teachers, personal help- 
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ers and ‘helpmeets’ for our young evange- 
lists, so there never seems to be enough to 
go around” (Japan Evangelist). The low 
salaries paid and the expense of living con- 
stantly increasing in Japan, prevent many 
from entering upon direct evangelistic 
work. To remedy this deiect our mission- 
aries devote every yen of their salaries 
which they can possibly spare to eke out 
the slender appropriations, nor is this con- 
dition confined to Japan. These women 


have given themselves, are they therefore 
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expected to impoverish themselves for tlic 
work’s sake any more than we who stay at 
home should do? Shall we continue thi: 
cruel treatment, or shall our standard o: 
giving for missions be raised so that the 
Boards may be able to equip their workers 
for the work to which they are sent: 
Rev. Joseph Adams says: “If we are 
not afraid to risk our lives, do not be 
afraid to risk your bricks and mortar anc 
your beloved dollars.”—Chicago, July, 
1901. 


HANNAH MARSHMAN 


THE FIRST WOMAN 


MISSIONARY 


Dr. George Smith, C. I. S., F. R. G. S. 


T HE first missionary to the women of 
India and, indeed, the first of all 
woman missionaries in modern times, was 
Hannah Marshman. Born in England in 
1767, a hundred and thirty years ago, she 
spent forty-seven years of a happy married 
iife and a short widowhood in the Baptist 
Brotherheod, formed by her husband, 
joshua Marshman, D. D., with Carey and 
Ward, at Serampore, Bengal. There she 
died, at the ripe age of eighty years, on 
March 1, 1847. Her life has never been 
sketched even by her distinguished eldest 
son, John Clark Marshman, Companion of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India (C. S. I.), who in 1859 published in 
London “The Life and Times of Carey, 
Marshman and Ward.” Though the mother 
of twelve children, Mrs. Marshman trained 
the six who survived for the positions of 
usefulness and dignity which most of them 
flied. She spent almost every day of her 
long life, after she landed in India in the 
year 1799, in educating the girls and the 
women of Bengal to know and to serve 
Jesus Christ. She supplied to the Brother- 
hood all the domestic comfort and much of 
the loving harmony without which her hus- 
band and Carey and their associates could 
not have accomplished half of what the 
Spirit of God enabled them to do for the 
highest good of the peoples of India and 
South Asia. She combined in a rare propor- 
tion the three graces of love to Chrisi, be- 
nevolence to all for whom he died, mani- 
fested in a temper of perfect sweetness, and 
prudence directed by a sound judgment, 
which made her for half a century not less 
valuable an associate of the great Brother- 
hood of Serampore than Dr. Joshua 
Marshman himself. Of her three daugh- 


ters, the eldest married Mr. Williams o/ 
the Bengal Civil Service; the second be- 
came the wife successively of the great 
Danish botanist, Dr. Voigt, and of the 
greater German scholar, Sir Dietrich Bran- 
dis, chief of the Forestry Department oi 
the government of India; the third was 
wedded to the heroic Christian soldier, Sir 
Henry Havelock, and was honored by the 
Queen-Empress of India with the offer of a 
residence in Hampton Court Palace. 
Hannah Shepherd, as her maiden name 
was, was granddaughter of the Rev. Johr 
Clark, Baptist pastor of Crockerton, in the 
English county of Wilts, was married in 
the year 1791 to Joshua Marshman, then 
twenty-three years of age. Self-educated, 
her husband soon became known as a tutor, 
in Bristol, in Hebrew, Syriac, and the clas- 
sical languages. One of his punils, Mr. 
Grant, he won over from infidelity, so that 
the youth was accepted as a missionary of 
the Baptist Society. Carey’s “Periodical 
Accounts” soon fired the heart of Marsh- 
man, and he resolved to join the mission in 
Bengal. His young wife’s prudence and 
care for their two young children made ker 
hesitate for a little, but soon she, too, “cor- 
dially” surrendered herself to the Divine 
call. On October 13, 1799, the mission- 
ary party landed at the Danish settlement 
of Serampore, when, falling on their knees, 
Mr. Marshman led them in blessing God 
for the safe voyage and the beginning of 
their mission to the millions of Hoogly and 
Calcutta. They had sailed in the Criterion, 
an American ship of Philadelphia, of which 
the Presbyterian elder, Captain Wickes, 
was master and their lifelong friend. Act- 
ing on the advice of the Christian director 
of the East India Company, Charles Grant, 
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they had avoided the British port of Cal- 
cutta, and sailed up the river in a boat. 
They received the hearty protection of 
Colonel Bie, the Danish Governor of Ser- 
ampore. The Governor-General, then the 
Marquis Wellesley, refused to molest them, 
and soon he also became the friend of such 
men and of such a woman as Hannah 
Marshman. 

Carey and the Brotherhood, formed at 
Serampore, started from the first on the 
only missionary plan known last century— 
that of self-support, like the Moravian com- 
munity’s. For seven years Carey had spent 
his indigo planter’s income on the mission. 
When transferred to Danish protection and 
reinforced, the Brotherhood con- 
sisted of nineteen persons in all, 
of whom ten were young chil- 
dren. All these must (1) be 
housed, fed and clothed, so as to 
be efficient soldiers in the con- 
flict with idolatry and ungodli- 
ness; (2) the children must be 
educated, and, if God called 
them, be trained to be the mis- 
sionaries of the future. The im- 
mediate expense was found to 
be above £600 a year, and that 
owing to Mrs. Marshman’'s 
“greatest frugality.” First, af- 
ter solemn prayer and renewed * 
dedication to God, laying it 
down as a fundamental rule 
“that no one shall engage in any 
private trade, but whatever is 4% 
earned shall go into the com- 
mon stock,” the missionaries 
divided the work according to 
the special fitness of each. As 
Carey had the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures, and soon was 
made professor in Lord Wellesley’s col- 
lege; as Ward, with two of Carey’s sons, 
had the press, the schools naturally fell to 
Marshman, and to his wife far more than to 
him, as the event proved. The pecuniary 
result of this splendid organization, as it 
extended during the next forty years, was 
unique in the history not only of all Chris- 
tian missions, but of all philanthropy. 
The one woman and the three men, 
with their children and assistants, were 
the means of earning at least £90,000 
for the work of God right across 
southern Asia, from the Persian Gulf to 
the Pacific Ocean. Of this enormous 
contribution, besides the  self-support 
of the workers, Carey gave half, and 
the woman, Hannah Marshman, alone 
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gave at least one-fourth, or more than 
$100,000. 

To Mrs. Smith, Hounsditch, London, 
we find Hananh Marshman writing on Feb- 
ruary 13, 181: “I searched my mind very 
minutely before I engaged in the school 
lest it should be irksome to me afterward. 
However, I was enabled to leave all and 
cheerfully to give myself up to the work, 
and through mercy I have never repented, 
and hope I never may. I am not worthy of 
being employed in anything belonging to 
Christ, and often wonder at the dispensa- 
tions of God in sending me to this land 
where so much grace is needed; and my 
daily experience is such that I often fear 
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lest I have none. This, however, I know: 
I long for the increase of Christ’s kingdom 
upon earth, especially in this benighted 
part of it. Respecting our family, 1 shalt 
only say, I love all, and make it a part of 
my prayer that I may continue to live in 
love and peace with all. I wish ever to see 
my own faults before those of others; and 
this is one of the blessed things which I 
have learned in my affliction.” It may 
easily be imagined how the number of her 
children, their birth, and not infrequent 
death, affected her amid the three-fold toil 
of her own school, her work among the 
native women, and her domestic care of all 
the Brotherhood for a time. . 

Four years later, in January, 1805, Han- 
nah Marshman reviews her five years’ ex-: 
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perience in a letter to Mrs. Clark, Baldwin 
Street, Bristol, England. The long and 
vivid narrative should be read in the light 
of household books which we discovered in 
the archives of the Serampore College and 
reviewed in the weekly Friend of India 
newspaper as a valuable economic contri- 
bution to the history of prices. Never was 
there such a Martha and Mary in one as 
these documents prove her to have been, 
always listening to the voice of the Master, 
yet always doing the many things he in- 
trusted to her without feeling cumbered or 
irritable or envious. To Mrs. Clark she re- 
counts instances of God’s goodness only, 
especially when the roof of an addition to 
the school fell in without harming the 
girls. She adds this unconscious picture of 
the happy life of the Brotherhood, of which 
she, in truth, formed the pervasive bond: 

“On Friday evenings, after worship, we 
generally meet to sup and chat and hear 
the Calcutta news—this being the evening 
that Brother Carey comes home. ; 
As I was returning across to our own house 
I trod on a serpent, which twisted ’round 
my leg and gave my heel a hard smack. I 
shook it off and felt no harm. I had hold 
of Mr. Marshman’s arm, or probably } 
might have fallen down. Having a lantern, 
I saw it make its way into the grass, and 
went home a little terrified, but much more 
surprised. 


eee 


Unhurt, on serpents you shall tread 
When found in duty’s way.’ 


“Will any one say the Lord is not among 
us? We are enlarging our coast 
on every side by repairing and building, in 
expectation” of more boarders and of visit- 
tors from America, such as Captain Wickes 
often introduced to them in his annual voy- 
age. “We are nearly sixty in number, yet 
we scarcely ever sit more than twenty min- 
utes at breakfast or tea. A chest of tea at 
eighty rupees” ($45 there) “lasts three 
months and a fortnight. We use nine 
quarts of milk in a day; we have twenty 
quarts for a rupee. At 7 o'clock 
school begins; at nine at night the children 
are in bed, after which time is my holiday 
to read, write or work. But I am often so 
overcome with fatigue and the scorching 
heat of the day that I feel neither will nor 
power to do anything at all; and when I sit 
down to converse with you it is with a 
weary body, a stupid soul, and dim eyes; 
but I am sure of having all my faults lightly 
passed over and all covered with love.” 

Hannah Marshman’s “‘ladies’ school” 
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was an evangelizing agency of the most 
direct kind, apart from the large sum 
which it contributed to the extension of 
the native mission. Its pupils were chiefly 
Eurasians or East Indians, of the then 
fast-increasing and utterly neglected com- 
munity who had sprung originally from 
white fathers and native mothers. She was 
the first to care for their daughters, so far 
as these were not the orphans of military 
officers or soldiers. This mixed class 
numbered eighty thousand nominal Chris- 
tians in the India census of 1891, or half 
the number of pure Europeans, including 
the British troops. For the soldiers’ or- 
phans the government, under the godly 
chaplain, David Brown (Henry Martyn’s 
friend), erected asylums and schools, fol- 
lowed therein by the splendid munificence 
of the great Sir Henry Lawrence and his 
wife. But only Hannah Marshman cared 
for the rest. From her famous school in 
a generation there passed out relays of 
truly Christian young ladies, trained and 
ready to become missionaries to their na- 
tive sisters. Until such agents were edu- 
cated and converted, and till the instruc- 
tion of the native youths had made head- 
way in the boys’ schools and in the Seram- 
pore College, female education among the 
Hindus and Mohammedans was impossi- 
ble. But the Brotherhood watched for it, 
prayed for it, planned for it, provided the 
means for it, and lived to see its founda- 
tions well laid by Hannah Marshman. 
Meanwhile all through her later life, 
Hannah Marshman was working for the 
women of the lower classes who could be 
at once reached. In 1824 her Serampore 
Native Female Education Society, formed 
to make the movement permanent and 
continuous when she should be removed, 
conducted fourteen girls’ schools, with 
two hundred and sixty puipls. At its 
other stations of Chittagong, Dacca, Mon- 
ghyr, Digah, Allahabad, Delhi and else- 
where, there were about as many mote. 
The Church Missionary and other socic- 
ties followed the example, under the en- 
couragement of the good Bishop Heber 
and Lady Amherst, down to the time of 
the great Marquis of Dalhousie, just be- 
fore the mutiny of 1857. Since the admin- 
istrative reforms and the queen’s procla- 
mation of toleration and personal encour- 
agement of native female education and 
medical aid, which followed the mutiny, 
Hannah Marshman’s pioneering self-sacri- 
fice and wisdom have borne richer and 
more plentiful fruit than even her faith 


dared to hope. Since 1847 her dust has 
lain in the sacred enclosure of the mission 
cemetery at Serampore beside that of her 
husband and Carey and Ward and a child 
of the Judsons. But the India she knew 
is being changed, and will be transformed 
»y the principles she was the first to set 
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in motion for the redemption of its daugh- 
ters, without whose evangelization the 
East can be neither civilized nor Christian. 
As she was the first, was not Hananh 
Marshman also one of the greatest of 
woman missionaries?—The Missionary Re- 
view. 


LEAVES FROM MY MEMORY 


Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thongze, Burma 


I SIT down to turn the leaves of my mem- 
ory. The new missionary did not 
come, the grass had not grown over the 
zrave of my beloved husband, but the Bur- 
nan Christians of Rangoon had said, “Stay 
with us, and we will listen and work with 
vou,” and so I accepted the position and 
‘ook up the work. 

The five Christians baptized by my hus- 
band in Rangoon had preached the new re- 
ligion to their friends in Thongze, and the 
promise of a visit from the teacher had 
pleased the heathen, and they had gathered 
material and built a small bamboo house for 
us there; and now the Christians had come 
with a boat to take us to their place, but 
the teacher had gone to his heavenly home. 
After so many promises and hopes of vari- 
ous kinds, the Christians did not dare to 
return alone. They said that the heathen 
had not yet learned that Jesus Christ’s peo- 
ple were truthful, and the converts were 
sure the people would say there was a de- 
ception, and the tracts and books would 
be destroyed, and their words received as 
idle tales. So I called some preachers, and 
with my little girl we came to Thongze, 
which was five days in the crooked stream. 
and three miles over the paddy field, where 
we arrived with blistered feet, and for three 
or four days were obliged to remain in our 
curtained quarters. We were objects oi 
great curiosity, as they had never seen 
white faces, but we made friends with the 
people in various ways. I could talk and 
read, and my little girl found companions 
with the Burman girls, especially with the 
youngest daughter of the first Christian 
man of the place. They admired her com- 
plexion, but hinted that her education was 
not complete, and gave her lessons in cigar 
smoking and betel nut, and told her she 
should not use the knife and fork, and it 
would be more genteel to twist her feet 
under her, and sit on them, and she in her 
own way showed them that idols should 
only be play toys, like her doll. 


As I could not go out at first the priest 
of the place humbled himself and came and 
paid me a visit of curiosity. He was 
well disposed, and when I went to his 
monastery he ignored their customs, and 
I went in with my shoes, and carried my 
umbrella in the sacred grounds. A few 
years afterwards I removed to this place, 
and rejoiced over the ingathering of the 
Christians. The priest was a kind man, 
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and when he was ill I gave him suitable 
food and medicine, and persuaded some of 
the Christians to nurse him as a brother 
man, and when he recovered he in return 
sent me choice fruits from his garden. But 
as years passed he took in his changed po- 
sition. The idols were not gods, and he 
was only a man, with shaven head and the 
yellow garments. One day he came and 
said before the people, “A priest must not 
make offerings, but my students and peo- 
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ple have become your disciples, or lost 
confidence in me, and I wish to speak in 
the presence of these elders. I am going 
to seek a home where the people are strong 
Buddhists; and that garden, this ground, 
and the trees and the tanks and monastery 
are yours, and the pagoda, too, for I made 
it, and put idols down in the pit.” This 
was understood by the Burmans, and the 
place was mine. I knew it was a Buddhist 
sin to tear down a sacred building. I could 
not expose the Christians to anger, so I 
tore off the first boards and we built out 
of the timber a small house for the poor, 
and a water zayat and made roads of the 
brick, and as I had no use for the garden 
I gave it to a preacher. But, although it 
was only about one mile from the village, 
the preacher was so troubled with tigers, 
snakes and thieves that he did not dare 
to make it his residence, and with my per- 
mission he sold it to a young Burman, who 
had just returned from England, and had 
married the young lady friend of my daugh- 
ter. His English education brought him 
in contact with courts, and from their 
charts he imagined a railroad would pass 
before his garden, and soon it was a fact. 
He enlarged his garden, built a fine house, 
planted trees and dug trenches, and soon 
was, by various speculations, a rich man. 
His wife and all her friends were of our 
people, but he was an S. P. G. man (ad- 
herent of the High Church missionary so- 
ciety of the Church of England.—EpirTor), 
and when they had several children the 
missionary came up and baptized the 
young children, and a few years ago he 
died. After one of the boys had passed 
his fourth standard in the boys’ school at 
Thongze the boys were sent to Rangoon 
and the girls were educated in Miss Evans's 
girls’ school. When they came to years 
of discretion they were converted, and 
wished to receive a believer's baptism, but 
the S. P. G. missionary gave a reproof, and 
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we only received one child, who was born 
after the sisters were baptized. 

I turn another leaf to answer a question 
of inquiry. The priest was not happy in 
his new home. The truth had touched his 
heart and he came back to this place, cast 
off his sacred robes and made his home 
with a niece. He read the Bible and was 
ready to join us, but sickness came upon 
him, and he died before he was baptized. 
Turn another leaf. Years passed, and 
those girls have taken their places in Sab- 
bath services and prayer meetings anc 
ranked with our Christian. girls in all but 
the Lord’s Supper; but the great day came 
jast Sabbath morning, when the four 
grown-up daughters were baptized in one 
of the tanks of that garden. And these 
were the daughters of my child’s playmate. 
While they sang my heart was not with 
the music, for it was filled with scenes un- 
known to all but myself, and I bowed my 
head in wonder and praise to God. This 
family are the élite of Thongze, but the 
baptism has not caused much talk, as they 
have long mixed with us and had been 
called Christians. 

The Tharrawadi Association was held this 
year at Thongze. We had a good attend- 
ance, and Miss Evans and I were glad to 
have Miss Stark and her staff of Christian 
school teachers, who are earnestly engaged 
in the evangelistic work of the districts. 
After the Association an ex-priest was bap- 
tized and these applicants were put off, for 
baptism in their own village. A few days 
after a Chinese man and his wife joined 
us and we have many who are trying to un- 
derstand our way, but we sorrow over 
some who seem to be of the Judas kind, 
and we record new names with a trembling 
hand. It is joy and sorrow, and I can 
only look up to Jesus, who is the burden 
bearer. My love to all of those who pray 
for me and cheer me by letters.—Thongze, 
Burma, April, 1901. 


“Multitudes of men and ministers may 
trace their failure to their prayerlessness. 
They are eloquent, but they do not pray. 
They are enterprising, but they do not 
frequent the mercy seat. They belong to 
secret societies: and clans, but they do not 
know the secret of the Lord which is 
with them that fear him. They may have 
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education and all that learning can give 
them, but without prayer they will be like 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 
They may be abundant in labor, fervid in 
speech, and zealous in good works, but 
all this will not avail unless they have that 
power and that presence which only 
comes in answer to prayer.” 


WE have just received, and append 
herewith, a letter from Rev. Eric 
t.und, our devoted and able missionary in 
‘aro, Panay Island, P. I., which awakens 
mingled feelings. It is an occasion of 
profound grief and regret that the state of 
our brother’s health seems to compel him 
‘o leave the country. Rev. C. A. Briggs 
and Manikan, the native Visayan, who is 
<o effective among his countrymen, will, 
however, be left in charge. Meanwhile, 
Rev. S. S. Huse, Jr., and Rev. George E. 
Finlay, new appointees to the Islands, will 
soon be added to the staff of workers. 
Mr. Huse is already on the way. Dr. 
Barbour will also visit the Islands, and 
give good cheer to the work. 

The evidence of fruit in such measure in 
that mission ought also to fill all hearts 
with praise and thanksgiving. We have 
received at the Rooms the roll of the names 
of the seven thousands and more persons 
who have banded together as a body in 
the district to leave Rome. 

The roll is one of much interest. It is 
written in Spanish, and entitled, “List of 
people of this company, subject to this 
town of Janiway, with names and appella- 
tions.” The names are analyzed into 
classes, as follows: Head men, 35; aged 
and sick, 310; working men, 1.466; women 
liable to pay taxes, 1,937; young people, 
4.304: total, 7,934. 

While indeed, this does not indicate that 
this great number of people have become 
evangelical Christians, it does make clear 
that the people of the islands are tired of 
the empty formalism and corruptions of 
the medizval Catholicism which Spain 
long impressed upon them, and that they 
will now be open to the approaches of 
such a simple and New Testament Chris- 
tianity as our American missionaries are 
offering them. 

Who can doubt that God is leading in 
this work? 

Mr. Lund writes as follows: 

Tuesday last I suffered a relapse. I had 
taken the greatest care and used available 
means to avoid it. The most common 
cause of mortality among immigrated 
Spaniards in the Visayas is liver and 
stomach trouble. Doctors think the best 
for me is to leave these islands. I am 


grieved to think of this just now when the 
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most interesting part of ovir work is just 
commencing. We have over thirty candi- 
dates for baptism, several of whom are 
Sunday-school teachers; we have some 
men to train for preaching; eighteen 
couples to marry; seven thousand people 
who want to abandon Rome, to teach the 
gospel; requests to preach all around even 
to people who are ready to build their own 
chapels. Our own press will soon be at 
work. and I had expected to visit a num- 
ber of towns to scatter the seed broadcast 
this fall. To be doomed to leave just now 
is a severe blow to me personally. As to 
the work, it is God’s own, I have no 
snecial fears. Mr. Briggs will take the 
oversight and be in charge of Bakolod 
station. Manikan will be in charge here 
until new missionaries arrive. He speaks 
English sufficiently to be the connecting 
link between the fresh missionaries and 
natives. Already in Spain I had him prac- 
tice proof-reading, so he will keep the 
press busy. I leave him sufficient Visayan 
manuscripts for our periodical to last 
about one year, and several tracts besides. 
Above all is God, whose work it is. But 
for me—well, I left Spain reluctantly and 
with no will of my own, fifteen months 
ago, and reluctantly and without any will 
of my own I must return. God’s will be 
done. No doubt he has some hidden plan 
in all this. Let us be satisfied it is for the 
good of us all and the furtherance of his 
kingdom. 

Mv severe pains are over this time, and 
I manage to write this in bed. If I regain 
sufficient strength, the best time for me 
to leave is by next month’s steamer, An- 
tonio Lopez, direct to Barcelona from 
Manila. Thus I can avoid the worst ma- 
larial season here, and arrive in Spain to 
benefit by two or three of the healthiest 


.months of the year. 


By this mail I hope the roll containing 
the names of the 7,934 people who want to 
leave Rome will reach you. These people 
belong to seven towns or villages in our 
field. May this roll serve as a call for 
missionaries. I enclose the Resumé or 
Totals belonging to the document. 

With best wishes, 
Yours faithfully in Christ, 
E. Lunp. 

Jaro, Panay, P. I., June 22, 1go1. 
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JUDSON’S BIRTHPLACE — A PRECIOUS RELIC 


Amonc the few remaining relics asso- 
ciated with the early life of Adoniram Jud- 
son is the house in which he was born, in 
the town of Malden, Mass. 

The house has also other interesting as- 
sociations. It was formerly the parsonage 
of the Congregational Church in Malden, 
and was built by the father of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson when he was pastor of 
that chuch, afterward being occupied by 
the father of Adoniram Judson, one oi 
Mr. Emerson’s successors. 

This venerable mansion, through the 
march of modern improvement, is about 
to be destroyed. Considerate friends of 
the Missionary Union, appreciating the in- 
timate connection between the society 
and everything associated with the life of 
Judson, have called our attention to the 
threatened misfortune. 

They have also suggested that the house 


being in a fair state of preservation and 
spacious, might be utilized in part as a 
temporary rest house for missionaries 
home on furlough, and partly as a mi:- 
sionary museum. The property being sic- 
uated near the centre of the town has be- 
come so valuable that it would requize 
about $15,000 to secure it. 

If there were friends who would suffi- 
ciently appreciate the interests embraced 
in this historic propertv as to come for- 
ward and furnish the necessary funds to 
purchase the same, and vest the title in the 
Missionary Union for the objects named, 
it would be a gracious and worthy thing 
to do. The Executive Committee, how- 
ever, in view ‘of the many interests with 
which they are charged more fundamen- 
tal than this, do not feel it their duty 
to do more than call attention to the 
facts. 


FROM ASSAM 


Tae work at Woka, Naga Hills, Assam, 
where Dr. Witter was stationed when in 
India, is beginning to develop under the 
care of a native helper, Robie, sent from 
Impur two years ago. There have been 
some baptisms and a number of inquirers. 
There is every evidence that a laree num- 
ber of Christians would have been en- 
rolled from this field long ago, if we had 
maintained the work so admirably begun 
by Dr. Witter. 
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AND BURMA 


Tue Burma Railways Company L4d.. 
builds railways in Burma that it may make 
money for its shareholders, of course, but 
it actually does something better—it helps 
the missionary to do more work, do it 
faster and easier. Hsipaw, in the Shan 
States, has been at least two weeks’ jour- 
ney from Rangoon, and all supplies have 
had to be taken thither by bullock cart and 
pack train from Mandalay; but the open- 
ing of the railway to Hsipaw on June 1 


3 


has changed all that. Hsipaw is now only 
forty-eight hours from Rangoon, and our 
Dr. Leeds is greatly rejoiced thereat. 
Bassein and Henzada have each been 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours away 
from Rangoon by river steamers, and the 
journeys expensive. The engine of a con- 
struction train now “‘toots” in Bassein, and 
ere lone the trip from Rangoon to Bas- 
sein will be an inexpensive one, done all 
in daylight, and Henzada will be taken in 


on the way. Mrs. Safford and Mrs. Har- ~ 


ris took the long river journeys, but Dr. 
Barbour may, perhaps, go by rail. 


THE rapid changes taking place in Bur- 
ma are illustrated by the removal of Rev. 
H. P. Cochrane, our missionary to the 
Burmans, from Toungoo to Pyinmana, 
following the population. In olden days 
Toungoo was a frontier station of the Eng- 
lish government, with a fort, cantonment 
and force of soldiers and sepoys. The 
annexation of upper Burma in 1886 has 
been followed by the removal of the sol- 
diery from Toungoo and by the rapid 
growth of the old city of Pyinmana, thirty 
miles north of Toungoo, in what was then 
King Thibaw’s territory. Our Burman 
mission work there has clustered about a 
prosperous mission school, and has had 
the oversight of our missionary at Toun- 
goo, who made monthly visits thither for 
that purpose. Now that the work at Pyin- 
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mana has outstripped that at Toungoo, the 
missionary has removed with his family to 
the younger station for the rainy season, it 
not for longer, and will look after the work 
at Toungoo by means of- monthly visits to 
the station where till so lately he resided. 
—F. D. Puinney. 


I HAVE received word of the baptism 
into the Burman church of Maubin of 
Maung San Lin and four others. Maung 
San Lin is a young Burman 26 years of 
age. He was a pongyi (Buddhist priest) 
for almost six years, and a little more than 
a year ago came down from Shwebo, Up- 
per Burma, to visit relatives who lived 
near Maubin. He met Thra Shwe Do, 
the pastor of a Karen church, who 
preached Christ to him. The result was 
that he took off his pongyi robe and 
left the Buddhist priesthood. I saw 
him last February and knew from 
his conversation then that he was very 
near the Kingdom. My praver for him at 
that time was that he might become con- 
verted, be baptized and that God might 
call him to preach the gospel. He is a 
bright young man with a love for the 
truth, and has a good knowledge of Bud- 
dhism and Pali. Just such men, filled with 
the Spirit and trained in the Bible, are 
needed to preach the gospel to the Bur- 
mans. Pray that God may call him into 
the ministry—J. McGuire, Goshen, Ind., 


As an index finger to what is coming 
to pass in China, the present move of 
Yuan-Shih-Kai, the governor of Shantung 
in the direction of Western learning is an 
important indication. Among the younger 
statesmen of China, he stands preéminent 
at the present moment. Nothing has been 
more reassuring to all who are hoping for 
the return of the Emperor to power than 
the stand Yuan-Shih-Kai has taken on the 
side of progress. He is a member of the 
““Yang-tse Valley Compact” that figured 
sO prominently in opposing the “Boxer 
Movement” and in helping the Wester. 
powers preserve the peace and integrity of 
China, and he has done much in strength- 
ening the hands of the Yang-tse Viceroys. 


WE learn from a reliable source that the 
college being established in Chinanfu by 
Governor Yuan will open on the 13th of 
September. The college course proper 


THE AWAKENING IN CHINA 


will cover four years, completing which 
the student can elect a course in law, en- 
gineering or mining and metallurgy. The 
instruction in the regular college course 
will be in Chinese; at the same time Eng- 
lish as a language will be made compul- 
sory, French and German being optional. 
He thinks the only safe guard for the 
future is the general diffusion of educa- 
tion, and the consequent enlightenment 
of the people, and hopes in the future to 
open prefectural schools as well as the 
provincial colleges. We wish him suc- 
cess, and assure him of the hearty sym- 
pathy of all of the well wishers of China, 
and hope that the college of Shantung 
may prove the precursor of similar insti- 
tutions throughout the Empire. Thus 
will one of the Emperor Kuang Hsii’s 
cherished reforms be realized and a great 
boon conferred on China.—North China 
Herald. 
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It is good to know that the able states- 
man, Governor Yuan of Shantung, in 
the recent loss of his aged mother by 
death, is not to follow the usual custom 
for such officials, of retiring from the pub- 
lic service for a period of nearly three 
years. The Emperor in this case by 
special edict has granted him leave to 
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forego the usual custom and spend one 
hundred days in seclusion instead. With 
this alternative, it will be possible for 
him to care for public affairs of great im- 
portance from within the seclusion of his 
private office, and thus the advance he is 
making along the line of modern progress 
will be carried forward. 

W. F. Beaman. 


FIRE 


IN A BOARDING SCHOOL 


One of our Buildings at Chofu, Japan, Destroyed 
(SEE FRONTISPIECE) 


Ovr telegram has told you of our fire. 

I was aroused by schoolgirls about 
12.30 A. M., June 17, with cries of “kwaii.” 
Ran to see where it was located, and found 
fire so widespread and fierce that we 
were plainly doomed. It started in the 
kitchen (or near it) of the Japanese board- 
ing department which stands in a wing 
off from about the centre of the main 
school building toward which the wind 
was blowing, causing fire to burn so quick- 
ly that in one hour the walls were all 
falling. I rushed back hoping to get some 
things out, but in ten minutes or less 
found no one could enter the school build- 
ing, and we were driven out of our part 
(we had moved into the foreign part of the 
school) in 20 or 25 minutes from time we 
awoke. Clothing, bedding, all the furni- 
ture and other things upstairs were lost. 
We got something out downstairs, into 
which fire came last, but not very much. 
The apparatus of the school is a total loss. 
But we are thankful that the other build- 
ings escaped, and that no lives were lost. 


As for the rest God gave and he may take. 
His will is good. 

The cause of the fire is a little mysteri- 
ous. Do not think any employee of ours 
had been negligent. It was probably 
either a broken flue or incendiarism. Some 
things are suspicious, but whether enough 
to justify a charge of incendiarism or not 
I cannot say. 

We have started preparations for school 
work in some way next week. There 
seems considerable desire here to have 
school reopen. We are now in the house 
Mr. Halsey built. Schoolgirls are in a 
Japanese house near by. Have received 
great kindness from the Japanese, many 
not Christians. Will love them more than 
ever. Missionary friends, too, have been 
most kind in our extremity. Pray for 
us 


Fortunately I had not yet moved my 
books into the school building and they 


are almost all safe. My account books I 
got out safe—T. E. Scnumaker, Chofu, 
Japan, June, 1901. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. F. G. Harrinctron is returning 
to America on furlough from Yokohama, 
Japan. 


Rev. anp Mrs. J. E. Case of Myin- 
gyan, Burma, have recently arrived in 
America after an uninterrupted term of 
service of over twenty years. 


Rev. H. H. Tiree of Burma has been 
honored by Shurtleff College with the de- 
gree of L.L. D. 


WE wish to extend our congratulations 
to Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Parker, who were 
married at Nowgong, Assam, June 12. 
Mrs. Parker was formerly Miss _ Lolie 


Daniels and she and her husband will con- 
tinue the latter’s work at Dibrugarh. 


Rev. and Mrs. Dr. Wm. Ashmore, en 
route to their field in Swatow, China, ar- 
rived at Yokohama, May 7. They will 
rest in Japan for a few weeks. We give 
them heartiest welcome.—Gleanings (Yoko- 
hama, Japan). 


THE many missionaries who have en- 
joyed the loving hospitality and heartfeit 
s\mpathy of Dr. and Mrs. M. H. Bixby 
and Miss Gage, at 43 Susan Street, Provi- 
cence, R. I., will hear with sorrow that 
the house is to be sold. 


The address of Mrs. Jennie Bixby John- 
son, until her return to Burma, is 67 Wen- 
dell Street, Providence, R. I. 


Rev. S. B. Partripce, D. D., for 
thirty-three years one of our honored mis- 
sionaries to Swatow, China, who returned 
to this country in 1895 with broken health, 
and who had been recommissioned to re- 
turn to his old field, informs us that he 
still finds himself unable to resume his 
‘abers. Dr. Partridge had made all his 
plans to sail with a considerable party of 
missionaries from San Francisco Sep- 
tember 12, but the return of distressing 
symptoms of his former ailments quite 
‘orbids his going. This will be a sore dis- 
appointment to Dr. and Mrs. Partridge 
and to his former associates in the South 
China Mission, and evokes the sincere 
sympathy of the Executives of the 
Union. 

A very pleasant occasion was enjoyed 
on Monday, July 29th at the Bingham 
House, Philadelphia, in the form of a 
complimentary dinner, given by the Phila- 
delphia pastors, to Dr. David Downie, 
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wife and daughters, on the eve of their de- 
parture to India to resume mission work. 
A company of about fifty persons was_ 
present. Rev. John Gordon presided, 
and brief after dinner speeches were made 
by various brethren, and the workers were 
sent “ on their way after a godly sort.” 

Rev. Frank H. LEVERING AND WIFE of 
Secunderabad, India, have our deepest 
sympathy in the affliction which has 
come to them in the decease of Mr. Lev- 
ering’s father, Col. John Levering, who 
died at Virginia Beach, Va., July 3, 
from a complication of diseases. 

Col. Levering has been for nearly fifty 
years a resident in Lafayette, Ind., and 
was one of the foremost citizens of the 
place. He made a very noble record dur- 
ing the Civil War, chiefly in the line of 
duties as Quartermaster under successive 
generals, as Gen. Pope, Gen. Fitz John 
Porter, Gen. A. A. Humphrey, Gen. J. J. 
Reynolds, and Gen. Thomas. 

He was a member of the First Baptist 
Church of Lafayette, Ind., and deeply in- 
terested in the great public interests of 
the church, society and the nation. 


“When She Came to Herself.” By Ali- 
son Brooke. American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. 

This story deals with the evolution of a 
young society girl from frivolity into a 
life of purpose, manifested by activit, in 
religious and intellectual interests. The 
plot is lacking in artistic qualities, and is 
of the stereotyped Sunday-school style. 
The author deals with vital questions, and 
shows no skill in meeting them. The 
many inconsistencies of the story and its 
tendency to religious cant make the hook 
hardly worth a place in our libraries, es- 
pecially in an age when so much litera- 
ture can be procured which will prove an 
intellectual and spiritual stimulus to our 
virls and boys. 


WuHeEN on the field, our missionaries 
have very little time for outside matters, 
even for recreation. What they do have 
they usually turn to the best account. 
Dr. W. C. Griggs of Bhamo, Burma, now 
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at home on furlough, is not an unfrequent 
contributor to various magazines and 
other publications in this country, and 
articles from his pen have been well re- 
ceived. He promises material for the 
MaGazINE from time to time, and we have 
in hand now a short article from him, en- 
titled, “Animals I Have Met.” This we 
hope to publish before long. 


One of the best Sunday-school Hymnals 
is “Carmina for the Sunday-school,” pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co., 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. This book marks a 
real advance in Sunday-school music, and 
has received the endorsement of many of 
our prominent Sunday-school workers. 
We can heartily recommend “Carmina” to 
those schools wishing to instill into the 
minds of the scholars a taste for better 
music, a want, to our mind, of long stand- 
ing. The publishers will send a free copy 
to committees or superintendents for ex- 
amination. 


Tue demand for the annual report has 
been so great that an extra edition of 
five hundred has been printed. 


A missionary engineer for our mission 
steamer on the Congo is urgently needed 
and a pastor of experience, tact and pa- 
tience ought to be sent to one of our im- 
portant mission stations to assume charge 
of an English church and work attached 
thereto. 


WE would like to call attention again to 
the fact that each missionary should have 
on file here in the Rooms a photograph 
of himself, and if married, of his wife also. 
These are frequently called for by friends, 
and in special cases, when it is desired Lo 
make a cut for illustrating some of our 
periodicals, we are at a loss to know how 
to secure a photograph. Will each mis- 
sionary please attend to this little duty at 
once. 

The Hand-book for 1901 has just been 
issued and will be sent postpaid to any one 
on application to the “Literature Depart- 
ment,” American Baptist Missionary 
Union, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
It contains a list of the officers of the 
Union, the names of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Board of Managers, a list 
of our mission stations with statistics, and 
an alphabetical list of the missionaries 
with their correct post-office address, be- 
sides other important information, and new 
maps. 

Tne three periodicals issued by our mis- 
sionaries in Eastern lands are a credit to 
editors, contributors and the denomination. 
There is the newsy News of Burma, small 
and unpretentious, but full of that which 
it purports to give. It is now in its thir- 
teenth year. Next we notice the more 
elaborately gotten up Gleanings of Japan, 
issued jointly by the missionaries of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union and 
the Southern Baptist Convention, and last 
but not least we mention the more preten- 
tious Baptist Missionary Review, a monthly 
which is rapidly taking its place among 
the leading missionary publications. Rev. 
W. R. Manley is the editor and it is pub- 
lished at Madras, South India. Subscrip- 
tions for these periodicals are earnestly 
solicited by the publishers. Terms may 
be had upon application to these rooms, 
and we shall be pleased to forward all 
orders promptly. 
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AT THE ROOMS 


TuE following table has been compiled 
showing how the percentage plan works 
in securing subscriptions for THe Muis- 
SIONARY MaGazine. It will be seen at a 
glance that small churches have as iair 
an opportunity as large ones to secure the 
very low club rates. This table is 
printed on a small envelope which is 
ready for use for all who desire to work 
up clubs. On the reverse side is room 
for name and address of subscriber. 
Observe, that clubs of over thirty can se- 
cure the thirty-five cent rate regardless of 
the membership of the church. Also that 
clubs of ten can have the fifty cent rate re- 
gardless of membership of church. In 
other words, the percentage plan is de- 
signed primarily for the benefit of small 
churches: 


Baptist Missionary Magazine 


For 35 OR 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Fresh and Stirring News from the Front. 


10 per cent of church||5 per cent of church 
members may secure || members may secure 
35 rate as follows: 50 rate as follows: 
Number | Number Number | Number 
of required of required 
resident to form resident to form 
members. | 35 club. |} members. | 50 club. 
Ito 10 i Ito 20 I 
10 * 20 2 20 * 40 2 
20“ 25 3 50 3 
25 “30 3 50 “60 3 
30 * 40 4 60 * 8o 3-4 
40 50 5 8o “ 100 4-5 
50“ 75| 5-8 “ 140] 5-7 
75 * 100 7-10 ||140 * 160 7-8 
100 “ 150 | 10-15 ||160 “ 200 8-10 
150 “ 200] 15-20 Clubs of over 1o will 
200 “ 250 | 20-25 probably meet the con- 
ditions for 35-cent rate. 
~ Otherwise 50 cents. 
Clubs of over 30 Single subscriptions 
at same rate. one dollar. 


Isolated Baptists so situated that they cannot 
join a club are entitled to the fifty-cent rate. 


In sending for the envelopes, address 
Literature Department, A. B. M. U., 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Cc. W. PERKINS, ESQ. 


READERS of the MAGAzINE and friends 
of the Missionary Union generally will be 
pleased to look upon the features of the 
new officers of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. C. W. Perkins, the Chairman, is one 
of the Directors and Secretary of the 
Board of the Massachusetts National 
Bank, and is otherwise prominently iden- 
tified with Boston’s commercial life. He 
is a deacon in Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church and an earnest Christian worker. 
He entered the Committee in 1888. 


OFFICERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


RAY GREENE HULING, Sc.D. 


Prof. Ray Greene Huling, Sc. D., who 
is acting as Recording Secretary, was 
chosen a member of the Committee in 
1895. He has taken great interest in its 
work, though, like his associates, he does 


so at considerable sacrifice. He has beea 
for a number of years Head Master of the 
Cambridge English High School and is a 


member of the old Cambridge Baptist 
Church. 


One of the remarkable results of the 
General Missionary Conference at New 
Orleans was the deepening of conviction 
of personal obligation to Christ for the 
evangelization of the world. Forty-seven 
men and women offered for service in the 
foreign field. Of this number twelve have 
been accepted and will be ready to sail by 
the close of the summer, but the Board 
will be able to provide for only seven.. We 
must secure the support of the remaining 
five—The Review of Missions, organ of 
the Board of Missions, M. E. Church. 


EXCHANGES 


A Korean woman walked thirty-three 
miles with a heavy child on her back to 
attend the class at Pyeng Yang, last March. 
Another case, reported by Mrs. Hunt, is 
a young girl whose mother-in-law said 
that unless she would sew and wash on 
Sundays, she should not eat. Accepting 
the challenge, for four months she honored 
the Lord’s Day, sometimes fasting en- 
tirely, sometimes receiving hospitality 
from Christians. The death of her hus- 
band now permits the girl’s return to her 
own parents.—IVoman’s Work for Woman. 
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A BRazILIAN woman, who supports her- 
self and earns barely six dollars a month, 
contributed ten dollars towards the debt 
resting upon the theological seminary at 
San Paulo.—Woman’'s Work for Woman. 


One of the best exchanges coming to 
our table is the Jndian Witness, weekly, 
published in Calcutta, as the organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission. It is the 
leading religious periodical in India and 
wields a large influence throughout the 
Empire. 


No richer mine of literature and infor- 
mation regarding world-wide movements 
can be found than that which monthly 
reaches our exchange table. We enjoy 
every one of these numerous publications 
which come to us, and wish we could have 
space properly to mention and liberally 
quote from their columns. We Baptists 
have a missionary record to be proud of, 
but at the same time we owe it to our- 
sélves to know what is being accomplished 
by other worthy agencies. It is our de- 
sire from month to month to give limited 
space to clippings of fresh news from these 
welcome visitors, and we trust our readers 
will appreciate these items of information. 


THE late Queen-Empress’s attitude 
towards missions is the subject of a note 
in the current number of the Missionary 
Review, traversing the statements of a 
writer in the Jndependent. The latter says 
that while Queen Victoria never showed 
any disrespect to missions or missionaries, 
she never showed any interest in them, or 
gave any marks of special interest to their 
leaders. Her religious gifts, he says, were 
indifferently distributed to churches, syna- 
gogues, mosques and Hindu temples. He 
complacently cites this as a proof that the 
Queen was so beyond measure religious 
that she cared little for one particular re- 
ligion more than another, was glad to help 
on all, but not one at the expense of others. 
This view is disproved, the Review points 
out, by the Queen’s personal confession of 
faith embodied by her own hand in the re- 
vised draft of the proclamation to the In- 
dian people after the mutiny: “Firmly rely- 
ing ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of re- 
ligion, we disclaim alike the right or desire 
to impose our convictions on any of our 
subjects.”"—The Indian Witness (Calcutta). 


Exchanges 


WitH the new century there must be 
a new era in the method and measure 
of Christian giving. To-day the question 
too often is, “How little can I give tc 
God, and how much can I keep for my- 
self? To-morrow it must be, “How 
much can I give, and how little can I safe- 
ly reserve as the basis of future invest- 
ments for Christ?” To-day it is the obli- 
gation of giving—the stern duty to yiel: 
up our treasure to God. To-morrow it wil: 
be the joy, the exhilaration, the luxury c° 
pouring our choicest possessions into th 
treasure house of the King.—Epwort/: 
Herald. 


WE MusT PREsS the appeal that the for- 
eign work is the most noble of all missio1- 
ary effort because most unselfish. Twenty 
years of service in two branches of home 
work have led me to believe in its great 
importance; and yet there is a side of ai! 
such work that is in some sense selfish. 
Our own business prosperity and the very 
safety of our families are dependent upon 
proper religious restraints at home. But it 
is the very spirit of the Master to spend 
our money and strength for those far away, 
whom we shall never see and whose con- 
tinued neglect and sin can, to most minds, 
injure us only in the most indirect way. It 
is magnificent to give generously, not ex- 
pecting anything again. It is like God as 
he has revealed himself in Christ.—SamueEt 
B. Capen, LL. D., President of the American 
Board. . 


More and more does the value of George 
Muller’s counsel come home to me. 1. Be 
slow to take new steps in the Lord's ser- 
vice, or in your business, or in your fami- 
lies; weigh everything well; weigh all in 
the light of the holy Scriptures and in the 
fear of God. 2. Seek to have no will of 
your own, in order to ascertain the mind of 
God, regarding any steps you propose tak- 
ing, so that you can honestly say you are 
willing to do the will of God, if he will 
only please to instruct you. 3. But when 
you have found out what the will of God 
is, seek for his help, and seek it earnestly, 
perseveringly, patiently, believingly, ex- 
pectantly; and you will surely in his own 
time and way obtain it. What a revolution 
the adoption and practice of this three-fold 
counsel would work in many Christian 
lives! There is vastly too much superfi- 
ciality in the religious life of our day; a 
fearful amount of fleshly energy, and not 
enough of heart dependence upon the Liv- 
ing Spirit—The Indian Witness. 
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A POLICE station has been established brought before the Moslem judge and sen- 
\pposite a mission house of the Baptist tenced to be burnt alive, because he al- 
\lissionary Society in Palestine, so that all lowed his wife to conduct a mothers’ meet- 
ntering the house may be watched. This ing, at which some Moslem women 


: to hinder any Moslems who might wish attended. Fortunately, his escape 
> hear of Christianity from coming under was secured through the _ interven- 
he missionary’s influence. tion of the British Foreign Office —The 


The missionary at this station was Chronicle. 


Abstract of Proceedings of the Executive Committee 


THE MEETING OF JUNE 24, I9OI. NINE MEMBERS PRESENT. 
THE schedule of appropriations for the coming year was presented, calling for an 
increase over last year of about $18,000, which was adopted. 

Rev. N. E. Wood, D.D.,declining the chairmanship of the Executive Committee, Mr. 
Charles W. Perkins was elected chairman, and desired time for consideration. 

Mr. Harry B. Dickson was appointed a missionary of the Union. 

General Estey and Mr. Huling were appointed to consider and present a plan for the 
joint meeting of the Executive Boards and Committees in the autumn or winter. 

The resignations of Dr. S. P. Barchet of Kinhwa, China, and Miss Susie E. Has- 
well, of Amherst, Burma, were accepted. 

On recommendation of the Japan Conference the following appointments were 
made; Advisory Board of Theological Seminary, Executive Committee, Messrs. Dear- 
ing, Tenny and Hamblen. Examining Comittee, Messrs. Jones, Wynd and Topping. 
Adivsory Board of Duncan Academy, Messrs. Clement, Hamblen, Thomson, Parshley, 
and Wynd. Shadan, Mr. Thomson, chairman; Mr. Hamblen, secretary; and Messrs. 
Bennett, Jones and Schumaker. Reference Committee, Dr. Dearing, chairman; Mr. 
Thomson, secretary; Misses Converse, Mead and Whitman and Messrs. Hamb- 
len, Wynd, Jones and Schumaker. Publication Committee, Mr. Thomson, chairman; 
Messrs. Hamblen, C. K. Harrington, Jones, Brand, Wynd and Schumaker. Language 
Examination Committee, Messrs. C. K. Farrington, Thomson, Jones, and Misses 
Whitman and Church. Hymn-book Revision Committee, Messrs. Bennett, Parshley 
and Miss Whitman. 

On the same recommendation an appropriation was made towards expenses o 
work on the Union Hymnal. 

The return of Mr. A. Christopher to Africa and a furlough to Mr. Thomas Hill in 
1902, were authorized, and on recommendation of the Congo Reference Committee, 
Mr. C. C. Boone was designated to Palabala. 

THE MEETING OF JULY 8, 1901. NINE MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. Charles W. Perkins announced his acceptance of the chairmanship of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The report of the Committee on a joint meeting of the Executive Boards and Com- 
mittees was adopted, recommending that the meeting be held in New York City, 
December 3-5, and that a public conference be held, at which papers shall be presented 
on topics it may be deemed best to discuss. 

It was voted that the care of annuities and legacies be placed in charge of the 
treasurer, 

Mr. Harry B. Dickson was designated to Assam. 

The schedule of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, amounting to 
$83,956.24, and of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the West, 
amounting to $32,023.05, was adopted. ‘ 

On recommendation of the Burman Reference Committee, Rev. E. O. Stevens wa 


earn statistician for three years, and Rev. W. W. Cochrane was designated to 
Mongnai. 


On the same recommendation, “voted that the Executive Committee suggest 
that a vice chairman and an assistant secretary be chosen by the Conference or the 
Committee of Reference who may serve in place of the chairman or secretary, re- 
spectively, in case of temporary absence or other cause of inability.” 
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Rev. Joseph Paul was designated to Sibsagor, and the return of Prof. L. E. Martin 
to Ongole College and of Dr. A. Sims and Mr. Thomas Moody to the Congo, was 
authorized. 

On recommendation of the South Indian Reference Committee, Mr. J. M. Baker and 
Rey. W. R. Manley were appointed to serve as trustees of the Theological Seminary at 
Ramapatam in place of Rev. J. E. Clough, D. D., and Rev. C. R. Marsh. 

On the same recommendation, “voted, that the recommendation of the Examining 
Committee of the Telugu Mission, that the mission avail itself of the system of exam- 
ination in the vernacular languages of South India arranged by the South India Mis- 
sionary Association be adopted, and that it shall be understood that hereafter our mis- 
sionaries will take these examinations at such times as the rules for examination of 
missionaries previously adopted require.” 

Rev. Eric Lund was appointed Treasurer of the Philippine Mission. 

The resignation of Rev. James Sunderland, D. D., as District Secretary for the 
Pacific Coast District, was presented and accepted. 

The District Secretaries of the Union were reélected as last year, except that Rev. 
A. W. Rider was chosen to take the place of Dr. Sunderland. 

It was “voted that the Executive Committee be divided into five groups to be called. 
respectively, the Committee on Burma, the Committee on Assam and South India. 
the Committee on China and Siam, the Committee on Japan and the Philippines, and 
the Committee on Europe and Africa.” 


THE MEETING OF JULY 22, I90I. ELEVEN MEMBERS PRESENT. 


The following minute in regard to the resignation of Rev. Henry M. King, D. D., as 
a member of the Executive Committee was adopted. P 

“In view of the retirement from the Executive Committee of the Rev. Henry M. 
King, D. D., the Committee desire to put on record their appreciation of his long and 
devoted services to the cause of Foreign Missions, and to the Missionary Union in 
particular, with the affairs of which he has been officially connected in some capacity 
for nearly thirty years. Throughout his entire public ministry Dr. King has made the 
cause of world-wide missions a foremost interest,—an interest in which he has sought 
to enlist the churches he has served, and for the welfare of which, in season and out 
of season he has lifted up his voice in earnest appeal. 

“Dr. King first became a member of the Executive Committee in 1873, serving it for 
a continuous period of nine years. During four years of this time he was recording 
secretary of the Committee. Upon the change of his pastoral relation from Boston 
to Albany in 1882 this connection ceased, although as a member of the Board of Man- 
agers and in many other ways he conspicuously served the cause with which he had 
become so familiar and which lay so near his heart. 

“Upon Dr. King’s removal to Providence to take the pastorate of the historic First 
Church, his proximity to Boston made it again possible for him to come into closer 
personal touch with the Rooms, and in 1894 he was again elected a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Following the decease of the lamented Dr. A. J. Gordon, Dr. 
King was chosen to succeed him as chairman of the Committee, to which position he 
was year by year re-elected by his associates, until he himself rendered this no longer 
possible by his voluntary retirement from the Committee. 

“In all the intimate relations in which Dr. King has stood to the Committee for these 
many years his presence and counsels have been peculiarly valued. His uncommon 
familiarity with the history and traditions of the Union and the Rooms, his wide ac- 
quaintance with the personnel of the missionary force, his practical sagacity and wis- 
dom, his uniform courtesy of bearing, and his rare tact in dealing with matters 
often of great delicacy, his faith in the great purposes of God in respect to world evan- 
gelization, and his unselfish devotion to all the interests involved, have given a worti 
to his service which his withdrawal will make it difficult to make good, and have per- 
sonally endeared him to all his associates. 

“On two occasions within ten years, when there was a vacancy in the foreign sec- 
retaryship of the Missionary Union, Dr. King was elected by the Board of Managers to 
occupy the position for which it was felt he had the ripest qualifications. In both in- 
stances Dr. King felt it his duty to decline the honor so heartily tendered him. In the 
less formal relations however, which he has sustained to the cause, he has lent a no less 
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conscientious and untiring service. The Executive Committee would fain have retained 

Dr. King as one of their number, and made strenuous efforts to this end, but so strong 
was his conviction that he could no longer devote the time and strength, in his view 
requisite to the position, consistently with the more immediate duties devolving upon 
him in his pastoral charge, that these efforts were without avail. It was with keen 
regret that the Committee finally felt compelled to yield to Dr. King’s insistence and 
released him from the responsibilities which he so long has shared. 

“The Committee desire to assure Dr. King of their high regard and sincere person:l 
affection, and cheerfully spread upon their records this appreciation of the devoted and 
distinguished services he has rendered.” 

Rev. John Humpstone, D. D., Prof. Wm. Arnold Stevens and Rev. Charles A. Cook 
were appointed to represent the Missionary Union on the committee of nine on collec- 
tion agencies and the work of district secretaries, called for by the “third” recommen- 
dation of the commission of codrdination presented at the Springfield meetings. 

In view of the resignation of Rev. James Sunderland, D.D., the following minute 
was adopted: 

“Rev. James Sunderland, D. D,. having resigned his office as secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Union in the Pacific coast district, a position which he has held for the past 
ten years, the Executive Committee express their sincere appreciation of the wise and 
efficient service which Dr. Sunderland has rendered. 

“Having previously served as superintendent of state missions in several of the west- 
ern states for a protracted period, Dr. Sunderland brought to his service in behalf of 
the Union a rare experience and high qualifications for the work needed. His wide 
acquaintance with the denominational and missionary affairs, his practical sagacity 
in dealing with the churches, and especially in the period of the formation and growth 
of many of the young churches springing up in the great West, and his high spiritual 
ideals concerning the character of these churches, have given a many-sided value 
to his labors and have greatly endeared him to the brethren among whom he has 
wrought. The immediate occasion of Dr. Sunderland’s retirement is a persistent mal- 
ady which for some years has been growing upon him, and which has been much aggra- 
vated by a life of travel. Physicians have counseled entire cessation of labor fer a pro- 
longed period. Accordingly, Dr. Sunderland most reluctantly withdraws from the 
work. The Executive Committee feel thatin Dr. Sunderland’s retirement they have 
lost one of the most painstaking and efficient of the district secretaries.” 

The resignation of Rev. Alfred C. Fuller of Podili, India, was received and ac- 
cepted. Rev. W. M. Upcraft of Western China was authorized to return to this 
country for a furlough whenever it should be expedient. 

On recommendation of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, Miss 


Helen L. Hyde was designated to Swatow for evangelistic work, and Miss Alta 
Ragon to the Pwo Karen work, Bassein. 
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Omaha, Calvary ch....... 
Omaha, Immanuel ch.. 


2 
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Donations 


Mead, Sw. ch., “tor China. 
Estina, Sw. ch., for China 
Bethany ch., for China... 
CR... 
Dorchester ch............ 


COLORADO, $32. 
Cripple 
BD 
Boulder ch., * tow. sup. nat. 
worker, Palapurta Fran- 
=. eare Dr. J. E. 


CALIFORNIA, $162.85. 


~ Francisco, Ist Y. P. 
Cc. E.,. sup. student, 
nas Dr. D. A. W. Smith 
Oakland, Sw. ch., for wk. 
at Gologhat, Assam, care 
Rev. O. L. Swanson.... 
Oakland, Sw. ch., Rev. A. 
W. Backlund and W. 
Werner, sup. nat. pr., 
Sandoway, care Rev. C. 
Los Angeles, Central ch., 
sup. Bible woman, Fran- 
cis, care Dr. J. E. 
Los Angeles, Sw. Y. P. 8., 
sup. nat. pr., Assam.. 
Pomona Y. P. S., sup. 
nat. pr., Rondiah, care 
Rev. W. L. Ferguson... 


Lime, Sw. ch., for the 


Training School, Impur, 
Assam ..... 


OREGON, 
° 
McMinnville ch.. 
Calvary ch., The ‘Dalles. ° 


NORTH DAKOTA, $19.80. 


Cooperstown 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $48.04, 
Big Springs ch., for China 88 00 


Danville ch., for Africa.. 


Dell Rapids, Dan. ch., for 
Afri 


CR 


WASHINGTON, $31.77. 


North Seattle ch......... 
Kent, Rev. P. S. Rogers.. 
Ellensburg ch........... 


Maple Grove 8. 
Snohomish ch............ 


NORTH CAROLINA, $3.75. 


Waynesville B. Y. P. U., 
for Marapudi Sultiah, 
Ongole Orphanage ...... 


ALABAMA, $10. 


Birmingham, Max J. Schim- 


INDIAN TERRITORY, $6. 


SaABaRss 


avers BS 
32 8 8 


ASaRSAS 


corto 


OKLAHOMA, §$3.45. 
Enid 38 45 


NEW MEXICO, $6.75. 
Las Cruces 6 75 


MISCELLANEOUS, $356.25. 
General Mission- 

ary Society of 

Baptist chs. of 

North America, 


per J. A. 

Schulte, treas. 356 25 
12,497 53 

LEGACIES. 

Suffield, Ct., Sa- 

rah 
ington ........ 200 00 
Little ...... 2900 

Griggsville, 

Lycurgus - 
00 


Winslow ..... 49950 928 50 


$18,426 03 
Donations and legacies 
from April 1, 1901, 
to July 1, 31,825 


Donations and 
from April 1, 190 
to August 1, 1901. 944,751 5S 


Donations received to August 1, 
1901: 


New Hampshire ...... 223 44 
179 37 
Massachusetts ...... +. 4,297 23 


Rhode Island ......... 397 18 
Connecticut ........... 530 36 


cccceces 1,873 88 
Pennsylvania ......... 8,684 15 
56 438 


District of Columbia... 112 75 
West Virginia ........ 478 13 


8,269 55 
Michigan ...... | 
Minnesota 677 98 
Wisconsin 378 9% 
Missouri 110 85 
Kansas 668 63 
Nebraska .. 656 48 
Colorado .. 220 95 
California .... 1,129 79 
North Dakota Semen oe 146 00 
South Dakota ...... sa 157 © 
Washington ...... en 74 98 
5 00 
Montana ......... 35 50 
102 25 
North Carolina ...... 8 
12 75 
8 36 
20 00 
Indian Territory....... 6 00 
17 & 
New Mexico ......... » 6 75 
592 61 
Miscellaneous ......... 856 25 


3 
3 


- 
Beaver Dam ch.........+ 
Evansville ch............ 
Albany 
Barneveld 
Reedsburg ch...........-- 
6 25 
Racine, Wis., es- 
a8 tate Selina 
Escondido S. S........... 
0000 
Garnett 8S. 
GR. 
Ninnescah ch...........0. 
Clay Center ch........... 
Fargo, Sw. S. S.......... 4060 
7 60 
80 
000000 
24 
Wahoo, ist B. Y. P. U... 
8 75 
— 
Oakland. Sw, ch., for 00 | 


A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the needed 
tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘* HorsForp’s”’ on label. 


ARE YOU INFORMED 
About BAPTISTS Abroad? 


Historical Sketches 
Concert Exercises 


Studies in Missions 
(For Young People) 


Supplementary Sunday School Lessons 
With Illustrated Cards 


“Crown of Rejoicing”’ series 
(Incidents of Native Christians) 


Report Letters from Missionaries 
Tracts on Giving 

Cycle of Prayer, ana 

Map of Asiatic Mission Fields 


Are JUST WHAT YOU NEED to inspire intel- 
ligent missionary enthusiasm. 


Address, LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Act of Incorporation. 


months after my decease. 


CONCERNING WILLS AND ANNUITIES 
Form of Legacy 
I also give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION 
conmehesncucenenecerecesr senses dollars for the purposes of the Union, as specified in the 


And I hereby direct my executor (or executors) to pay said sum to 
the Treasurer of said Union, taking his receipt therefor, within 


Form of a Devise of Real Evtate 
I also give, bequeath, and devise to THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION one 


certain lot of land, with the buildings thereon standing (here describe the premises with 
exactness and particularity), to be held and possessed by the said Union, their successors 
and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in the Act of Incorporation. 


Annuities 
If you wish to be your own executor, the Missionary Union will receive, at any time, 
such sums as you may wish to give and pay a reasonable interest during life. The Bond 
of the Missionary Union is an unquestionable security. Correspondence upon this matter 
should be addressed to the Treasurer. 
The American Baptist Missionary Union is incorporated under the laws of the 


States of Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania and its Headquarters are at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which’ 
abso. would not tolerate in yourown home? The use of the laden 
communion service grows daily. Are you open to conviction? Would 
you like to know where it is used and the satisfaction it gives ? 
Send for our free book —it te'ls all about it. A trial outfit sent free on request. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, ?¢?t- 4-1, Rochester, N. Y- 


_ 
Cleanliness | 


is transacted with ease and despatch through the universal 
use of the 


Remington Typewriter 


The Speed, Strength and Reliability of the Remington, and its 
capacity for years of heavy work, make it the STANDARD 
writing machine in every department of commercial life. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF MISSIONS BEFORE CAREY 


A NEW, POPULAR AND COMPREHENSIVE BOOK ON MISSIONS. 


This volume sketches the two thousand 
Its Scope. years of missionary activity before the 
time of William Carey. Christians generally know some- 
thing of the missions of the last century, but are unfamiliar, 
for the most part, with the impressive missionary history of 
the preceding twenty centuries. One chief reason for this is 
the fact that the information has not been obtainable in any 
one volume or set of volumes, or in any ordinary library. 


The book traces in an original and com- 
Its Plan. prehensive way the continuity of mis- 
sions. In the chapter at the beginning on ‘“‘The Messianic 


Race Missionary,” the author finds the missionary idea at the 
very tap-root of the Hebrew nation, and follows its develop- 
ment in a way not elsewhere so carefully worked out. The 
last chapter brings out a spiritual lineage in missions which 
no other author has traced through, but which is as unmis- 
takable, when once pointed out, as it is stimulating to faith. 
The intervening chapters tell the story of this development 
in all lands, Cunt 

e recent umenic: nference on 
Its Timeliness. Missions has called attention to the wide 
extent, the great achievements and the pressing problems of 
missions. This volume lays a foundation for the study of 
world-wide missions by its exhibit of the methods, successes, 
and failures uf the past. In view of current events in South 
Africa, China and the Philippines, the chapters on these 
countries have special interest. 


The section of the work on missions in 
Its Originality * Asia is written in good part from the 
“sources”? which are accessible only in the largest libraries 
in the country. Ancient China appears in a role which she 
is trying to repeat to-day. An account is given of the won- 
derful seventeenth-century missions in Japan and Formosa, 
and also of several centuries of missions from America to the 
Philippine Islands, embodying considerable material which 
does not exist elsewhere in English, being found only in 
Spanish writings. 


Its There are more than thirty full-page il- 
lilustrations lustrations, mostly half-tones, of famous 
* men, paintings and documents, which 

greatly enhance the value of the book. A large map shows by 
colors the progress of missionary activity throughout the 


world. 
Dr. Lemuel Call Barnes, for many years 
Its Author. pastor of the Fourth Avenue Baptist 
Church, Pittsburg, has ever been an enthusiastic student of 
missions. ‘‘Amid the cares of a busy pastorate in a Twentieth 
Century Church, with all its many activities, Dr. Barnes has 
found time to make extensive researches along lines of church 
history but little known, and has written a most readable 
and inspiring book. . . . Impartiality is the church historian’s 
rarest virtue, but Dr. Barnes displays it.”"—Pittsburg Com- 
mercial Gazette. 


’ This volume at once takes rank as a 
The Outlook. standard work indi p ble to any thor- 
ough student of Christian missions. Numerous as are recent 
works on the subject, this alone fills great gaps in the record 
with memorable facts and names that deserve perpetual honor. 
Mr. Barnes has shown excellent judgment in handling such a 
voluminous story as that of the propagation of Christianity in 
every part of the globe since the Christian era. A chronolog- 
ical conspectus and selected bibliography and an index leave 
nothing tobe desired in this compact and comprehensive work. 


The Sunday- 


an admirable volume, 
School Times. Thousand Years of 


Rev. Dr. Lemuel C. Barnes has written 
entitled ‘Two 
Missions before 


Carey,’’ grouping the material geographically into missions in : 


Asia, Africa, Europe, Arctic Regions and America, The 
style is terse and vigorous, holding the reader’s interest well. 
The closing chapter is quite unique, tracing the line of con- 
ti develop t in the growth of missions from earliest 
days to the present. A capital Bibliography concludes an 
unusually useful and interesting volume. 


{ 


12mo, Cloth, 521 Pages, $1.50 Net. 


THE CHRISTIAN CULTURE PRESS, ROOM 1030, 324 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


THE WORLDS BUSIN 
Ax TIS ESS ; 


MISS BARLOW AND BIBLE CLASS, LIU CHIU 
ISLANDS, JAPAN 
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